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Johnston and Barnum’s 
Book of Plays for Little Actors 


30 Cents 


By ESA L. JOHNSTON, Principal of the Brooklyn Training 
School for Teachers, City of New York; and MADALENE D. BAR- 


NUI, Teacher of English in the Brooklyn Training School for 
Teachers, 


Eric Pape School of Art 


ELEVENTH SEASON 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINTING 
in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRATION and 
DECORATIVE DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


One of the chief objects of the book is to provide plays 
appropriate for special holiday programmes. For such 
school exercises and festivals there is nothing better for 
young primary children than the material here presented. 


In many ways it isa most unusual book. But the nov- 
elty of its character is no greater than the peculiar charm 
it has for every child. 


Here is provided delightful reading for the child, oral 
reading, and also silent reading. Here, too, is given 
something that he can act, something that he can ‘‘ make 
believe’; but this isso systematized that the child is 
never in doubt about what to do or say. No effort is re- 
quired on the part of the teacher, and all the child need 
do is to follow the text and the very few and simple di- 
rections. 


| AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application. Ad- 
dress the secretary. 








Cor. Mass, Ave. and Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











When you see.... 


~<a “ES TERBROOK” 


On a pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it. As we make over one hundred and fifty styles, we are cer- 
tain to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondence and business purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.: 26 John Strevt, KEW YORE 





=e= School Superintendents == 





THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all class 


signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTIMATES and 
BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs., - 143 Liberty Street, New York 
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THE BEST TEXTS FOR 
BUSINESS TRAINING 


Anderson’s American Phonography, Revised 


A course of standard shorthand admirably pre- 
sented. 








Just Published ; 


Anderson’s Graded Exercises in Phonography 
Atwood’s A Practical Commercial Speller ; 


A book indispensable to commercial students. 


Huffcut’s Elements of Business Law 


The laws governing the chief industrial and com- 
mercial transactions of to-day are presented with re- 
markable clearness. 











Moore & Miner's Accounting ana Business Practice 


A thorough, practical, and comprehensive text in 
bookkeeping. 


Moore & Miner’s Practical’Business Arithmetic 


All the problems deal with live matter essential 
to modern business activities. 


GINN and COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston New York’ Chicago London 

















THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL METHODS 


Epn@ar O, SILveR, President 


Summer Schools of 1909 


























| Boston July 6th—23rd ss Evanston 





These schools offer an ideal opportunity for special 
study in methods of teaching music and drawing. 


The courses are comprehensive and definite, covering 
just the training needed for classroom work. 


The faculty inclades many noted specialists. 


Graduates of the schools occupy important positions 
throughout the United States. 


These are the oldest, the best equipped and the 
most successful Summer Schools in the eountry. 


Full information and descriptive announcements 
will gladly be sent to any address upon request, 


Eastern School, New England Conservatory, Boston 
WILLIAM M. HATCH, Business Manager 
221 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Western School, Northwestern University, Evanston, Il). 


FRANK D. FARR, Business Manager 
878 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





Art Education for High Schools 


Treating Pictorial Decorative and Constructive 
Art; Historic Ornament, and Art History. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in Color and in Black and White. 

Price per copy, $1.25. 


Greek Myths and Their Art 


A Supplementary Reader prepared for @@ in the 
4, 5, 6 Grades of School. 
Price per copy, 60 cents. 





The Prang Educational Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 


2,000 DRILL SENTENCES 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 
BY JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis and the 
illustration of grammatical principles. 











PAPER, PRICE, 25 CENTS 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO 
29-A BEACON ST. - BOSTON 





RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the label.of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.— peoeiaione are not discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he 1s responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Donot depend upos 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 


Change of Address.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are r - 
sible for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or ps a 
changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payabie to the Publishers. 


Receifts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber's name on the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
as at once. 


Missing numbers.— Should a number of the JourNnat fail to reach a sub- 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. We guarantee a 
full year’s subscription. 


All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and al] communica- 
tions for the pages of the Journat should be addressed to A. E. WinsuiP, 


Editer. All letters pertaining to the business management of the JourNAt 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. L. Barsour, Natick, Mass.: 
The only sane and just test of the efficiency of a 
school is whether it is doing the best work it can 
under its own peculiar conditions. 

SUPERINTENDENT Gitman C. Fisuer: A child 
without musical and art instruction is like Esau 
robbed of his birthright; he is placed at a social 
disadvantage and handicapped in the race of life. 

Wiutuiam H. DeLacy, Judge, Juvenile Court, 
Washington, D. C.: I regard well-equipped and effi- 
ciently supervised playgrounds as one of the most 
efficient means to save city children from viola- 
tions of the law, to which they are peculiarly ex- 
posed and predisposed by the pressure and compli- 
cations of modern urban life. 

Dr. G. Srantey Hatt: In the near future, edu- 
cation will focus upon the feelings, sentiments, 
emotions, and try to do something for the heart, 
out of which are the issues of life. It is this side 
of our nature which represents the human race, 
while the intellect, and even to a large extent the 
will, are acquired by each individual. The highest 
education is that which focuses the soul upon the 
largest loves and generates the strongest and 
most diversified interests. : 

Frank Damroscu, New York: Teach the citizen 
to understand and appreciate the best in literature, 
to recognize what is beautiful in form and color, 
and you will already have given him more oppor- 
tunities for happiness, innocent enjoyment, and a 
broader, deeper understanding of life than if his 
horizon were limited by the narrow confines of his 
humdrum material existence. But when you give 
him, in addition, the power to express his inner- 
most feelings in music you give him an active force 
which, more than any other, will lift him beyond 
himself into higher regions. 

Cuartes D, Larkins, Brooklyn Manual Train- 
ing High School: In England I was impressed with 
the way mathematics and the sciences are taught 
in the technical schools, the social con- 
ditions as represented in the schools and the even- 
ing continuation schools. Algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry are taught all together and not 
separately as in this country, and all that is not 
practical, or is not applicable to the work to be un- 
dertaken by the students, is eliminated. Thus, the 
English boys study physics and chemistry at a 
younger age than the American boys do. The 
boys in the public schools are not as ambitious as 
the American boys. They seem to desire to fol- 
low in the steps of their fathers, who come from the 
working classes. 
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ANECDOTES FOR BOYS.—(L) 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


It has been a phase of my educational creed 
these many years that it is one important mission 
of the school to see to it that children so enjoy 
reading good things in school that they will read 
them from love of the reading, out of school and 
after school days are over. 

It was my fortune, not wholly a misfortune, to 
take a tumble in January, 1908, which sent me to 
the hospital, a thousand miles from home, for a 
time. The pain was acute, racking, exasperating, 
and sleep was out of the question for several days 
and nights, until the physicians thought it time to 
make me sleep. 

The nurses and attendants were mostly college- 
bred women, but they were greatly amused that my 
only diversion was reading and memorizing 
Emerson’s “Essays.” It was the only thing that 
could hold my mind away from the kinks that got 
their twist on me. It was my mind cure. Think 
of reading jokes at such atime! That was no joke. 
Think of a love story under such conditions! 
I had been reading Emerson or memorizing him 
for months, until I loved his essays better than any- 
thing else I could read. That meant something to 
me in that emergency. 

An appetite for literature, a relish for the masters, 


is really the most practical thing we can give a 


child in school, with the possible exception of help- 
ing him to a living. 

To live may be of first importance, but some men 
doubt it. How to live while you live, how to do 
things in life that justify life is by some regarded as 
more important than merely to live. 

I recall a statement made by Senator James H. 
Stout of Menomonie, Wis., some years ago. Fora 
long time his firm supported, directly and indi- 
rectly, about 3,000 persons. To him it was a com- 
fort to feel on pay day: “There, we are making it 
possible for 3,000 persons to live. Our business 
enterprise puts into the hands of these fathers and 


sons the money upon which they and their families 


live.” 

One day it came to him_as from the sky: “How 
do they live on the money we pay them?” From 
that hour he has put much capital and power into 
making life mean more to the men to whom they 
pay wages, to whom others pay wages, until to-day 
tens of thousands get more out of life than they 
would get but for his money and brains. ; 

The school must do two things. It must help 
boys and girls, when men and women, to live, and 
it must help them to live better than they other- 
wise would. 

If a man gets out of literature comfort, rest, joy 
of the highest order, then he has an equipment of 
rarest value. This the school should give. 

For a quarter of a century it has been a part of 
my plan of life’'to help teachers to help children to 
read better things than they otherwise would read. 
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The aim has been to help to an appetite for better 
literature by giving a relish through knowing mas- 
ters and their masterpieces. 

One purpose has been to eliminate the habit of 
trying to attract a pupil to a master by having him 
learn when and where he was born, the names of 
his most important writings and the time, place, 
and cause of his death. In place of this the aim 
has been to bait the subject with something relish- 
ing to boys and girls. While this has been done and 
appreciated, apparently, for years, this apprecia- 
tion took an important turn in Illinois and Indiana 
last September. A group, in which were the su- 
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perintendent of schools, the principal of the high 
school, a widely-known author, and a mother of 
little children, laid siege to me at the close of a lec- 
ture, and said: “You must, you simply must give us 
and others. anecdotes of authors and their master- 
pieces, such as boys will enjoy.” 

A few days later, at Crawfordsville, Ind., the 
“resolutions,” often so meaningless, contained a 
formal and intense request that I do what I had 
been asked to do at Galesburg, and this without 
any hint that anyone else had suggested it. Can 
I do less than try it in a series of “Anecdotes for 
Boys”? I will try to meet these two requests. 
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THE VACATION 


-o-O-e- 


SCHOOL-FARM. 


[ Editorial. ] 


Professor B. J. Horchem of Dubuque, Iowa, has 
provided a phase of industrial life for his school 
boys that is of the highest importance and deepest 
interest. A year ago he purchased a small farm, 
very much run down, as Figures 1 and 2 show. It 
was bought for the good of the boys of his school. 
He wanted to do something well worth while for 
his boys. It only 
needed an invitation to 


of the freedom, the habit of work, and the interests 
that are developed by this outdoor life of produc- 
tive activity. 

“A love for the beautiful in nature, a love for a 
garden and work therein, will cause a love for a 
home and the desire to sustain and improve it; and 
indirectly it will create a sentiment for larger pub- 





bring twenty of his 
boys out to the farm 
daily for the entire va- 
cation. 

So successful was the 
summer that he is to 
develop it into a farm 
school of a permanent 
vacation nature. We 
give in substance Mr. 
Horchem’s views of the 
conditions that led to 
the purchase of the bats — 
farm and the develop- 
ment of the new enter- 
prise :-— 

“There is no more 
dignified and profitable 
occupation than work Foe ie 
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of the agricultural na- 
ture which is conducted 
in an intelligent, scientific, and painstaking 
manner. This can be illustrated through a 
beautiful and bountiful garden. To the working 
classes it affords escape from the evils which arise 
from unsanitary and insufficient housing condi- 
tions, and the means of raising sufficient vegetables 
in a small garden, which, together with poultry, pig, 
cow, and other helpful possibilities, associated with 
semi-rural comforts, will largely pay family ex- 
penses and insure happiness and morality. The 
demonstration of the fact that these happy condi- 
tions are practical should lead many to leave the 
dark, dusty, and unhealthy city tenements for 
happier living and profitable undertaking. It is 
equally true that the children of the wealthy 
dwellers in hotels or apartment houses are in need 


THE HOUSE AS THE BOYS FOUND IT. 


lic improvements, such as parks, good streets, and 
all that make a justly proud citizenship. We must 
begin with children if we desire to improve and 
have cause for civic pride. 

“The school ought to be like a great beehive, just 
buzzing with industry. We must find ways of 
letting the child live a more natural life, consist- 
ing of work and play, in both of which he shall 
share and in both of which he shall have 
more and more chance for initiative in proportion 
as he develops power of self-control and of con- 
trolling others. 

“The boy does not appreciate the work of the 
soil, heat, and moisture until he gets in contact with 
work in the garden around the farm. He can be 
made to understand how an apparently worthless 
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piece of ground can be made into one that is most or consult the local architects and contractors, ands . 
attractive, pleasing, and profitable. read books and magazines on the subjects in which | 

“While the boy studies the growth of things, he he is the most interested. It will cause him to ) 
also studies physics, chemistry, and botany. write to men of affairs, which will put him into 





business relations with 
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THE BARN AS THE BOYS FOUND IT. 


When he studies his plants and animals, his innate 
love and desire for the beautiful is developed. 
When he builds his fences, his pigeon houses, or 
helps to make sidewalks, he secures a technical 
training which will involve mathematics. He will 
learn about board measure and the composition of 
concrete; he will look up plans and specifications 





the wider world. Natu- 
ral relations will be es- 
tablished, and each pu- 
pil will play his part, the 
part he can play best: 
in life.” 

During twenty-five 
years of experience as a 
high school teacher, 
county superintendent, 
and principal of a ward 
school, Mr. Horchem 
ubserved that boys “wish. 
to do things. They do 
not care about our su- 
perlatively correct lan- 
guage. They not only 
want to know things, 
but want to do things.” 

Mr. Horchem has had 
only one summer with boys on the farm, but he 
has learned enough to help him to plan great things 
for boys, and he proposes to utilize his farm and the 
idea for the boys from early spring to late autumn 
after school, on Saturdays, and all the vacation. 

We are indebted to the Iowa Normal Monthly 
for the loan of the cuts here used. 
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THE HOUSE AS THE BOYS LEFT IT. 





FIXING A ROADWAY. 
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THE GRACE OF HUMOR. 


have often felt, myself, that the time has come to raise another figure to the hier- 
archy of Christian graces. Faith, Hope, and Charity were sufficient in a more elementary 
and barbarous age; but, now that the world has broadened somewhat, I think an addition 
to the trio is demanded. A man may be faithful, hopeful, and charitable, and yet leave 
much to be desired. He may be useful, no doubt, with that equipment, but he may also 
be both tiresome and even absurd. The fourth quality that I should like to see raised to. 
the highest rank among Christian graces is the Grace of Humor.—A. C, Benson, in ‘‘At 
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_THE SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE. 


There’s a farm on the hillside, 
A mill on the river; 

There’s a store on the highway, 
A mine on the mountain; 

There’s a shop on the lowland, 
A ship on the ocean. 


There’s 2 man with his reaper, 
A man with his dinner; 

There’s a man with his shovel; 
A man with his measure; 

There’s a man with his tool-box, 
A man with his canvas. 


There’s a home with its comfort, 
A street with its goers; 
There’s a club with its actors, 
A hall with its speakers; 
There’s a church with its people, 
A school with its learners. 


These all are God’s agents. 
Relentless and ceaseless 

In workshop and homespun 
They weave the Great Fabric. 
They are builders of nations, 
They are makers of heaven. 


As the race in its progress, 
So the child in its nurture 
And the flight of the poet 
Come up out of labor, 
Constructive, creative, 

Will the methods of nature, 
Of life and its content, 

Make the school of the future. 


—L. H. Bailey, in “The Outlook to Nature.” 





A QUESTION OF PROFESSIONAL ETHICS. 


Some time ago a friend who is a representative 
of a publishing company called the attention of the 
editor to a practice that brings up a question of 
professional ethics. It is the custom of publishing 
companies to send to teachers, sometimes at the 
teacher’s request, sometimes unasked, copies of 
books that are supposed to meet the needs of the 
classes under the teachers. These books are essen- 
tially advertisements, and are given to the teacher 
to assist him in selecting the best book for his 
classes. The books in the course of years grow 
numerous; and as most of them can be of no imme- 
diate use to the teacher, they get in his way. To 
avoid this condition the teacher frequently sells the 
books to second-hand dealers—thus turning a cum- 
brance into a small profit. But the teacher doesn’t 
stop to think that every one of these books so sold 
deprives the publisher of the sale of a book and the 
profit coming from the sale. The publisher in this 
way loses the book given in the first place, and in 
the second place the profit on the book that he 
fails to sell. The first loss is legitimate advertising 
expense, but the second expense raises a question. 
This question the editor leaves with his readers.— 
School and Home, Atlanta, Ga. 


April 8, 1909 
VISITING SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND.—(III.) 
BY MRS. F. R. HOUGHAN, DENVER. 


Penny savings banks are found in a number of 
the schools; I think the number is about six hun- 
dred. It was interesting to hear the pupils tell 
what they will do with their money when they have 
saved for a length of time: One will buy a piano; an- 
other will pay the rent; another poor little tattered 
waif will have some whole clothes; another will go 
to a pay school, ete. The habit of gum-chewing 
and eating candy is almost unknown among these 
children. 

The amount saved in the London schools dur- 
ing the year 1907 was said to exceed £36,496, 
over $182,000 in our money. 

Incidents were related by the teachers of the 
great blessing these small savings had been in the 
homes where sickness and death had entered, or 
where the bread-winner had been thrown out of 
employment. 

The periods of recitation are much longer than 
with us, often exceeding forty minutes, even in the 
infant classes. It is not unusual to find several 
teachers conducting recitations in the same room, 
This in no way seemed to impair the excellent 
order. 

The technical schools of England are not so 
largely attended as they should be by day students. 
The evening classes are always large, often reach- 
ing an attendance of five thousand, men and 
women who wish to become skilled workers. 

It would seem that a school which can accommo- 
date and teach five thousand at its night school 
should have more than seven or eight hundred day 
pupils. 

The requirement for admission to these technical 
schools is not based on a good general education, 
as in America. When a young man completes his 
course, he too frequently finds it difficult to secure 
a position with any large firm. 

A teacher in one of the largest technical schools 
of England told me there was little encouragement 
for a young man te spend three years in prepara- 
tion for a special line of work, only to find that no 
one wants him, that there is no demand, that indus- 
trial leaders have no faith in him. 

Might not a better education as the foundation 
for this technical course overcome this prejudice? 

An English educator has said: “Our plan of train- 
ing leaders is distinctly inferior to the American, 
indeed we are not making the most of one of our 
most valuable national assets,—the character and 
ability of our youth. If we handicap our youth 
and do not make the best use of our national en- 
ergy, then our industries will not compete on equal 
terms with those of America, for in natural re- 
sources other than men America has more valuable 
assets than we.” 

I visited a number of schools for the physically 
and mentally defective. In all parts of the British 
Isles the care of these unfortunates is admirable. 
England alone is said to have 100,000 of this class. 

Separate school buildings of not more than six 
rooms are provided, where the children are given 
instruction in manual work, and such mental food 
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as they are capable of receiving. The manufacture 
of hammocks, basketry, small brass and copper 
utensils, rug-making, chamber work, cooking, and 
laundry work are all well taught. 

Many of these children become self-supporting, 
though they are unable to gain even the most 
meagre education from books. 

The crippled children are well cared for. They 
are taken to and from the schools in ambulances, 
some on stretchers, many in chairs,—there are all 
kinds of physical defects. 

A nurse is with these children the entire day ; at 
stated times they are given stimulating broths and 
such foods as will nourish their poor little crippled 
bodies. 

Both'the mentally and physically defective are 
given a warm dinner at the school, consisting of a 
vegetable soup, a bit of meat, bread, and a simple 
dessert. The cost of this dinner varies in different 
schools from a ha’penny to a penny, and is usually 
paid by the parent. The supervising teacher told 
me this small fee fully covered all expense. 

These teachers, as well as those of the blind and 
deaf, receive ten pounds a year more than those 
with normal children, and it is worth even more 
than this difference ; these teachers have no leisure 
at noon, and the drain on the sympathies must be 
very wearing. Many of them are like the gentlest, 
tenderest mothers with these afflicted children. 

The school for mutes in Cardiff was most inter- 
esting. Here the children are taught the oral lan- 
guage only, and so expert do they become in read- 
ing the lip language, and so skilful in oral expres- 
sion, that they are able to join classes of normal 
pupils in all manual work. 

Pupils thirteen years old converse as readily and 
with as well modulated voices as any of our own 
children of that age. 

I was told that the teachers of these orally-taught 
mutes are invariably Scotch women. 

As I stated before, co-education in Scotland con- 
tinues throughout the fifth standard, and it is the 
opinion of many of the teachers that it might, with 
profit to all the pupils, continue throughout the 
elementary schools. 

The Scotch school is in many respects much like 
our own; the manner of conducting recitations, of 
written tests, of promotions, and reports to the par- 
ent are similar to those of the American school. 

The Scotch law requires that at least two mem- 
bers of the school board shall be women. ‘The 
teachers, both men and women, speak in terms of 
praise of these women members (there are three in 
in Edinburgh), and give credit to them for the 
improvements that count for the general comfort 
and healthful sanitary conditions of the schools. 

England is doing a good, a grand work in her 
public schools, but in many ways we are doing a 
better work. 

Where America spends a hundred dollars, Eng- 
land spends perhaps half as much. She is ham- 
pered financially, by prejudice, and by long-estab- 
lished customs and traditions. 

Our teachers have more freedom and consequent 
individuality; we have far more skilful teachers; 
they are better trained for their work; education is 
better appreciated with us, by both parents and pu- 
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pils; and the close touch of home and school is a 
powerful factor for good. 

The changes and rapid strides made in the Eng- 
lish schools during the past six years are convinc- 
ing that the defects in her system will be overcome 
as rapidly as recognized and conditions will permit. 

It is this grand body of working teachers headed 
and abetted by such men as Sir Alfred Mosely, giv- 
ing unselfishly, generously, of time and means, who- 
will place education on a more practical basis, who: 
will convince the people that their success lies in 
the acquisition of a broader knowledge, and also in. 
the development of character, in the fitting of the 
boy and girl to be real helpers in the world’s work. 

To review the general impressions received from. 
my visit, and to note those points which, if adopted, 
would increase our efficiency, I would name:— 

First, better enforced attendance and truancy 
laws, and the placing of the responsibility for non- 
attendance on the parent, where it properly be- 
longs. 

Second, better provision for our sub-normal chil- 
dren,—not in cold-blooded public institutions, gov- 
erned and administered by the state; this work 
should be made a part of the public school system, 
which partakes more of the nature of the home. 

Third, a more wholesome respect for authority, 
and a respect for honest labor, no matter how hum- 
ble the work may be. 

Fourth, the teaching of habits of thrift and 
economy through the practical workings of the 
school savings bank. 

Fifth, a better training of our girls in domestic 
science in all its branches, not of any special class. 
of girls, but of all. Unhappy homes and business. 
failures are only two of the numerous evils that 
might be overcome if women understood and had 
a thorough respect for the duties of the home. 

And a few things for which to be thankful:— 

That there is no class distinction in our country, 
That there is room at the top for the humblest in the 
land, if he will but climb to the summit. That we 
have keen, wide-awake, progressive superintend- 
ents. That we have no inspectors to make our 
blood boil over their inefficiency. That we are not 
hampered by customs and traditions, and that no- 
intense religious question “obscures the great is- 
sues involved.” 

It is grand to live and work in a country where 
the schools are schoois of the people, maintained 
and administered by the people, and for the people, 
—all the people, not for a particular class. 

And yet we are far from having a perfect educa- 
tional system, we are fellow workers with our 
mother country, our cifficulties, successes, and fail- 
ures are much the same as hers, and if what I have 
said seems critical it is said in the most kindly spirit. 

I must not conclude my report without express- 
ing my thanks to those I met while in Europe. 
Greater kindness I never knew, and the universal’ 
and unfailing courtesy of the English people was a 
revelation. 

The kindly interest never waned, the constant 
preparation for our pleasure and entertainment, the 
ever ready helpfulness of the teacher, all combine 
to make a delightful remembrance of my visit to 
the schools of the British Isles. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR PHYSICAL PHASES OF THE 
SCHOOL.—(II.) 


BY ERNST HERMANN, 
Director Physical Education, Quincy, Mass. 


I have pointed out heretofore why and how an 
intelligent teacher should relieve the strain and do 
effective good for both mind and body whenever 
only a few children show signs of strain. It is a 
‘pity that we cannot as yet change our whole edu- 
cational scheme in order to entirely avoid such 
strain in any child, because. we have as yet 
not the power to send those children who are below 
‘the average in health, strength, and endurance out 
of the school. Neither are we in control of those 
conditions which are outside the school and which 
may affect a child’s physical and mental efficiency 
temporarily or permanently. If the child is, how- 
ever, temporarily below par, as may be, for ia- 
stance, the case with a child that has been sub- 
jected to social or home strain, every teacher 
should use such measures as will not put additional 
strain upon the child. But it is not only the few 
children who may show signs of overstrain who 
need our careful attention. We must face the fact 
that all our children are being overworked, espe- 
cially those below the ninth year, on account of 
one-sided educational methods, which do not intel- 
ligently consider all the physiological needs of the 
child, and which undertake advanced mental train- 
ing before motor and sensory brain centres have 
been sufficientlydeveloped. As longas we keepour 
children cooped up in the rooms for hours, and as 
long as we are forcing them to sit still in desks, and 
as long as we are emphasizing only mental work 
as educational means, so long are we straining all 
our children every day. Such daily strain must 
sooner or later result in physical or mental weak- 
ness or breakdown, if not in actual disease, and we 
are not doing what we ought to do and are sup- 
posed todo; namely, to develop mind and body to 
an harmonious whole. Neither can such methods 
develop either brain or body to their greatest pos- 
sibilities. _ Mind and body are inter-dependent; 
strain upon one must affect the other, and neglect 
of the body leads to weakness of the brain. We 
may occasionally find a strong mind in a weak body, 
but such abnormal humans never will lead really 
efficient lives. 

The danger signals of mental and physical strain 
are by no means as obscure as they seem to be in 
our modern, well (?) disciplined schoolroom. One 
cannot observe very readily these danger signs 
among the children on an ordinary short visit to a 
schoolroom, especially if the observer is a stranger 
to the children. Anyone familiar with these symp- 
toms, and taking proper precaution not to excite a 
heightened effort among the children, can readily 
observe them among a large percentage of children 
even towards the end of the first period. During 
the last period any intelligent person may see 
enough and plainly the distress in many movements 
and the features of many children. A casual visit 


to any schoolroom even during the last period of a 
long morning session cannot be considered a fair 
experiment in determining if such danger signs are 
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present or prevalent, because the entrance of any 
stranger or official will usually result in heightened 
excitation of the child’s mind, and our pedagogical 
custom of “exhibition” has caused the habit of “sit- 
ting up” as soon as anyone except the regular 
teacher enters. Nor can we take our teachers’ 
evidence as entirely competent or unbiased, be- 
cause our teachers are themselves in great need of 
a hygienic regeneration. . 

There are not many competent observers who 
have had sufficient experience in noticing the many 
ordinary ‘‘nerve signs” and distress signals of out- 
raged nature in the schoolroom. It is only when 
these signs have become plainly-visible morbid 
symptoms that the doctors are called upon for 
judgment. Nor is the ordinary medical practi- 
tioner the best observer in our schoolroom, because 
his experience has been mainly with actual morbid 
symptoms; they do not deal with large numbers of 
really healthy youngsters. We must take the evi- 
dence of those observers who have had large num- 
bers of children of average health, strength, and 
endurance in institutions and private schools under 
careful investigation. We must admit the fact that 
many of our school children do actually break down 
from school work, and we must take the further es- 
tablished fact of rapidly-rising percentages of mor- 
bidity during the first school years and the ever-in- 
creasing percentage of morbidity as school week 
after school week goes on. Also the fact that 
more reprimands are being necessary and more 
“staying after school” punishments are dealt out 
during the middle session than during all other ses- 
sions combined. I suppose the reason why the 
last session is not the most virile in 1eprimands and 
disciplinary measures is the fact that by this time 
the teacher herself has become so dull or exhausted 
that she is incapable of further extra efforts, and 
does not care if school keeps any longer. 

From exceptional experiences in studying the 
physical conditions of the children during school 
hours and after school hours, and from much oppor- 
tunity to consult with parents about their personal 
experiences with their children, I am convinced 
that our present methods of long periods, lack of re- 
cesses, lack of provision for all-around physical ac- 
tivities during school hours, manner of schoolroom 
etiquette, and prevailing mode of punishment are 
cruel, if not positively criminal. This is especially 
bad during the years of primary and high-school 
education. A comparison of our methods with 
those ofa horse-trainer must put us to shame. 
Physiologically considered, our methods are wrong 
all the way through our preparatory schools, and 
from a psychological standpoint we do with chil- 
dren what we would not do with our colts—‘ride 
them before spine and legs are strong enough”; 
i. e., work them mentally before the motor and 
sensory centres are matured. 
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Cincinnati is planning to have school dentists. 
Cincinnati is leading the educational leaders. 

The history lesson should have three points in 
view: (a) to impart information; (b) to foster a 
healthy national pride; (c) to cultivate a taste for 
historical reading—Henry Sabin. 
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BERT HALL, 
Newsboy Truant Officer of Milwaukee. 


Speakers at the Educational Campaign for Boys, Boston, April 21 to May 2. 
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LEE F. HANMER, 
Field Secretary, Playground Association of America. 








COMPOSITION AND ENGLISH LITERATURE.— (I.) 
BY MRS. MARY H. DOWD, 
Teacher of English, Manchester (N. H.) High School. 


“Objections and criticisms we have had our fill 
of. So many things are unsettled which it is of 
first importance to settle—but thou,—heed thy 
private dream ; thou wilt not be missed in the scorn- 
ing and skepticism ; there are enough of them; stay 
there in thy closet and toil until the rest are agreed 
what to do about it.” 

These words of the same seer who declared that 
the training of a child should begin with his grand- 
parents, though not uttered of the present situation 
in English teaching, describe it exactly. At the 
teacher of English, objections and criticisms are 
hurled harder and faster than at any other worker 
in the profession. Every class in the community 
takes a hand. The business man complains that 
his office boy can neither write nor spell. A pro- 
fessional man, receiving a faulty letter from a recent 
graduate of a high school, underlines the mis- 
spelled words, checks a place where a period ought 
to be and sends the missive, special delivery, to her 
last teacher with the line: “I thought you’d like to 
see it.” Acollege professor, doomed to read the 
themes of freshmen, declares that only two or three 
out of every thirty-five show even a touch of origi- 
nality; that punctuation is with most of them an 
empty name; that their disregard for the limits of 
sentence and paragraph takes him back to the days 
before Dryden. We criticise one another all along 
the line. 

The accusations are so true that, though out- 
wardly we bristle bravely, inwardly we murmur: 
*Mea culpa!” We long to do better, to know how 


to do better. To whom shall we go for help? “So 
many things are unsettled”; leading educators the 
country over hold conflicting ideas as to aim; the 
question of method is no less undecided. A few 
years ago the cry arose: “Away with restraint! 
Turn the boy loose among books! Give him 
paper and pencil, and let him write!” Forthwith, 
the grammar gave way to the annotated novel, the 
rhetoric was hidden under heaps of daily themes, 
and the wastebasket groaned with its weight of 
uncorrected paragraphs. Now, when twelve or fif- 
teen years of this have failed to bring desired re- 
sults, there sets in a wave of formalism. Where it 
started, or when, nobody seems to know, but a 
member of a big publishing firm told me the other 
day that the ease with which it is sweeping away 
the growing traditions of recent years is astonish- 
ing, even in this age of rapid change. Is it any 
wonder that we teachers feel lost and wonder what 
part we have in it all, what our labor amounts to? 

Obviously, the defining power cannot be ours. 
To us, rather, belongs the labor of the day and the 
heat thereof. *Until the rest are agreed about it,” 
we must stay in the schoolroom and toil. Our 
chief concern is, how to make the best of existing 
conditions. As means to this end, three things are 
always possible, hampered though we be in many 
ways: First, refusal to attempt the impossible; sec- 
ond, unwavering pursuit of an ideal; third, wise use 
of the selective power, which, under any course, 
however narrow, under any superior, however 
rigid, is and must be ours. 

Our responsibility at best is burdensome enough. 
We must not add to it unnecessarily. We are all 
too likely to think of the qualities of good expres- 
sion as being external when they are really a part 
of the inmost fibre of the being to whom they be- 
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long. The same words, reflecting the thought of 
one, are colorless; of another, glorified; for the 
basis of all expression is mental and spiritual 
activity. To increase this activity is not the work 
of the English teacher alone, but of all depart- 
ments. Moreover, the differences in men’s ability 
to acquire correct habit of thought and expression 
are as wide as the possibilities themselves. Only 
the few ever acquire it, and they usually after years 
of experience. Of course, in the mere mechanics 
of writing and speaking, a few things are possible 
to all, but to turn out a trained writer or an orator 
at fourteen or eighteen is impossible. This we 
must refuse to attempt. 

The ideal to be pursued is clear if we believe that 
education, besides its informative value of discover- 
ing to man the nature of the world in which he 
lives, has another two-fold aim: First, to discover 
to man his own nature,—his latent and acquired 
powers, capabilities, aptitudes, and to aid him in 
such an adjustment of these to the world about him 
that he may find his proper place therein; second, 
to help him to bring this nature of his into harmony 
with that other world of ideas and aims and reali- 
ties, invisible to the eye of the body, but clear al- 
ways to the eye of the soul, which does not wil- 
fully shut the vision out. The first of these adjust- 
ments, and the sooner made, is accomplished by 
the more matter-of-fact studies,—mathematics, ge- 
ography, history, science, business courses, manual 
training, and by the formal part of the English 
course, composition. The second, that slow, si- 
lent, never-completed growth, is begun, so far as 
it may be begun at all in school, by the course in 
literature. For, outside of direct religious train- 
ing, the one great means of teaching individual 
responsibility to God, to neighbor, and to self, of 
driving home the truth that neglect of this re- 
sponsibility brings personal degradation and na- 
tional coruption, is through good literature. The 
teacher, then, must look upon literature as the em- 
bodiment of the spirit of morality, of culture, of 
art, and must study when and how to infuse it into 
the spiritual nature of the child. Of this ideal she 
must not lose sight. For it, materials must be se- 
lected and utilized, and to it must be directed the 
particular aim of each division of work. In her 
choice and management of materials, more than in 
any other way, the teacher manifests either her 
weakness or her power. The course of study, 
which at best can be only suggestive, is often « 
scapegoat. It would be efficient enough if the 
teacher’s sense of relative values were always true. 

In indicating ina general way a few of the ma- 
terials at hand and some of their uses, I have no in- 
tention of outlining a course of study or of dictating 
to teachers. I but give you a view of the field as 
it appears to me after half a lifetime of teaching in 
every grade from the lowest primary to the senior 
class in the high school. That I believe in the wis- 
dom and possibility of what I tell you, it is hardly 
necessary to say, but I do not demand that you 
agree with me. 

Throughout this paper the primary work will be 
supposed to cover the first four years of school, the 
grammar the next five, the high four. The work 


will be referred to these three units rather than to 
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separate grades in the units, as each of the three di- 
visions has its special relation to our ideal, its spe- 
cial materials and methods. 

In the primary course, the aims are two: To 
teach the boy to express himself accurately and 
readily, first orally, then by writing, in the English 
tongue; and to store his mind with those world 
tales of fancy and imagination which form the 
backbone of our English literature. The latter 
process should be begun as soon as he enters the 
primary room. On that day, and on every day 
during the first two years of his primary life, the 
schoolroom should be transformed, at story-telling 
time, into an enchanted spot. Here he should 
learn the jingles of “Mother Goose,” the old- 
fashioned bedtime songs, and the child verses of 
Stevenson and of Field; here he should sport with 
the elves of Andersen and Grimm and AZsop; here 
he should play with Hiawatha and his mates. 
Moses, and David, and Daniel, and Noah, and the 
Divine Child and His mother, and the shepherds, 
and the Magi should be presences so real and abid- 
ing that of him may not later be said what was said 
not long ago of his older brothers, in a certain col- 
lege: “They cannot appreciate the simplest Bible 
reference in Shakespeare.” These and kindred 
stories should be told him, at least one a week, with 
constant reviews in various forms. He must retell 
them, talk about them, dramatize them. As he 
gains facility in other studies, the stories may be 
made the basis of reading, writing, dictation, and 
drawing lessons, until his mind is filled with pic- 
tures that he can express, however haltingly, by 
word and by act. 

In the last two years of the primary school, 
while much of the material for impressional lan- 
guage work will come from the reading book, the 
story-telling should continue, though less fre- 
quently. Selections should all be made now for 
their significance in literature; more Bible stories, 
and yet more; familiar legends; myths,—Apollo, 
Diana, Iris, Mercury, and the rest. This is the 
place for hero stories,—Hector and Ulysses, Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, William Tell, Joan of Arc. 
Folklore offers a wide field for choice, and lays a 
basis for later understanding of music and art. If 
well chosen, it helps, too, to break away the barri- 
ers of race prejudice, for Matilda and Giovanni and 
Patrick and Zephirin, laughing or weeping to- 
gether over “How Thor Found His Hammer,” 
“The Origin of the Indian Corn,” “The Twelve 
Wild Geese,’ “Larouche Had His Wish,” 
feel, perhaps for the first time, the touch 
that “makes the whole world kin.” In 
these golden years of memory the boy should 
learn by heart poems emphasizing the love 
of father and mother, the beauty of home life, of 
nature in every form, of God’s love and care for 
His creatures. If now and then he comes toa 
word above his ability to “sound” or com- 
prehend would it be an unpardonable pedagogical 
sin to pronounce it for him and tell its meaning 
with the context, thereby saving his mental en- 
ergy for the tale? 

The boy’s earliest written work must teach him 
to write and to spell the simple words of his vo- 
cabulary. Soon he can copy little sentences based 
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on the stories, or constructed, under the teacher’s 
direction, about an object or a picture. As early 
as the second year he should take his first dictation 
exercise, the forerunner of others almost equal 
in number to the days of his elementary course. 
If these are carefully planned, if they are properly 
progressive, if the points emphasized are there- 
after mercilessly insisted upon in all expression, 
both oral and written, they should correct general 
faults of speech and establish right forms of sen- 
tence structuie. They should be made to teach, 
during these four years, the use of capitals at the 
beginning of sentences and for proper names; the 
marks of final punctuation, quotation marks, two 
or three simple uses of the comma, the plurals of 
ordinary nouns of his vocabulary, the use of adjec- 
tives and adverbs—not by name, of course—and 
the principal parts of verbs in his every-day speech. 
His highest attainment in written English at the 
end of the four years is likely to be the writing of a 
short, simple friendly letter. In a word, he has 
mastered the elements of English. 

His teachers’ task has not been easy. They 
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have had to study him from every side,—this boy 
of all nationalities, of many and varied limitations 
from race heritage and foreign ways of looking at 
things, from confusion of tongues. Because he was 
so different from last year’s boy, they could 
use hardly any of last year’s material, for they have 
taught him not what they happened to have on 
hand, but what his particular need demanded. 
They have had to exercise al) their ingenuity in 
planning dictation so that he should not merely 
mark time, all their tact in presenting it, all pa- 
tience both with him and with themselves when, in 
spite of all their planning, some lesson refused to 
“go.” Now he passes on, unformed and unfin- 
ished, and another boy comes in. He is different, 
too, so they must begin again,—selecting, reject- 
ing,—an endless round, indeed! But let them re- 
member that upon the breadth and the strength of 
their foundation depends the height and the depth 
of the superstructure, and let them build 


. with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part, 
For the gods see everywhere!” 





GEOGRAPHY TALKS.—(1.) 


BY GRACE CLARK, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


The spring is a delightful time to travel far, far 
away from home: Wanderlust comes over us all; 
the charm of the spring calls us forth and out; and 
in order to have school work pleasant, an entire 
change of plan of work is often helpful. 

In our notebooks you will see the same tiresome 
old dry outlines as usual. No, not the same, not 
dry, not tiresome. They are copied neatly and 
with interest, because when they are finished we are 
going to travel to new places and visit strange 
lands, and write a book of travels! 

I prefer a simple outline for such work as review 
of a continent for older pupils or advance work, 
and a fresh subject to younger pupils. Just now 
we are working on Asia. 

ASIA, THE LARGEST CONTINENT. 
Names of Countries :— 

Siberia—the largest, belongs to Russia. 

China—second in size, a native empire. 

Japan—the island empire. 

India—belongs to England. 

Turkey—ruled by the Sultan of Turkey in Eu- 

rope. 








Persia—a native kingdom; ruler, “Shah.” 
Arabia, 

Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan . Countries having native rulers. 
Kashgar, 

Siam, 





Names of Important Islands :— 
Formosa (to Japan). 
Philippines (to United States). 


Ceylon (to England). 
Malay archipelago (chiefly to Dutch), 
Names of Peninsulas:— 


Kamchatka, The Deccan, 
Korea, Arabia, 
Malay, Asia Minor. 


Border Seas :— 
Bering Sea, 
Okhotsk Sea, 
Japan Sea, 
Yellow Sea, 
China Sea, 

Inland Seas :-— 
Caspian Sea, 


say of Bengal, 
Arabian Sea, 

Red Sea, 
Mediterranean Sea. 


Black Sea, 
Aral Sea. 


Fresh-water Lake :— 

Baikal. 
Gulfs :— 

Persian, Siam. 
Mountains :— 


Himalaya, 
Thian-Shan, 
Kuen-Lun, 


Altai Mt., a long spur. 


The great continental divide. 


Important border mountains between Europe and 
and Asia:— 
Caucasus and Ural. 
Rivers :— 
Obi, 
Siberia Yenisei, 
Lena. 
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. Hoang-Ho, 
sescng { Yang-tse. 


Western Plateau 


‘ Ganges, 
gan j Neal 

This outline seems quite sufficient for all ordi- 
nary talks, travels, and studies, and also examina- 
tion purposes, but can be added to if desired. To 
complicate an outline means to destroy interest by 
a mass of detail and to confuse the mind by draw- 
ing attention from the important continental fea- 
tures. When I think of Asia, the cradle of the 
human race, there stands out first the great knot of 
the highest mountains on earth, forming its water- 
shed. In Nature the higher the elevations, the 
vaster and lower the depressions. So my mind’s 
eye recalls the largest plain on earth, that of Russia 
and Siberia, sloping north with rivers choked with 
ice; next I recall the great Chinese plain, with 
rivers flowing to great border seas, rushing along 
from mountain heights, carrying mud and silt to 
plains so fertile they support the largest population 
of earth. Radiating from these central features 
are mountain spurs, desert plateaus, and great 
peninsulas, whose physical characteristics divide 
peoples into nations, and give them their diverse 
manners and customs. For man is not entirely 
master of his fate, geographically speaking. His 
labor, his mode of life, his commerce and trade are 
largely determined for him by the physical charac- 
teristics of the land in which he lives. 

Comparing Asia with North America, 
the most striking differences are _ the 
lack in Asia of fresh-water lakes and _ the 
greater number of border seas. Border seas 
mean peninsulas; peninsulas mean separate na- 
tions ; separate nations mean fewer wars in primi- 
tive times and a better ear/y chance to become civi- 
lized ; border seas mean good chances for primitive 
boat sailing and learning gradually of navigation 
and trade. The parallel north and south mountain 
chains ef America meant no border seas, no navi- 
gation, no commerce; meant tribes at war, easily 
encroaching on each other’s territory, no chance to 
settle and form permanent nations. 

But now for our spring journey! ‘Tis a lovely 
morning, but still cold. Let us start for some part 
of Asia that shall be warmer and very different 
from our own. The children choose Arabia. I 
believe in choosing whenever possible. They often 
have some reason, and, at any rate, what they 
choose is more interesting to them. They were 
asked to look at the map and plan the trip. It was 
decided to cross the Atlantic, go through the Medi- 
terranean, the Suez canal, and through the’ Red 
Sea, to Mocha. But how shall we cross the Atlan- 
tic? A little Italian girl said: “Take the White 
Star Line for Italy. Start from Charlestown on 
the Canopic. That's the way we went back.” So 
we chose Josephine for a guide as far as Italy, and 
she took us on an imaginary trip to the big Mediter- 
ranean steamship at Charlestown docks and told 
us something about the boat and how long it would 
take us to get to Italy. Then we tried to guess by 
measurement how long the rest of the trip would 


Euphrates, 
Tigris. 
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take. We remembered how the ships of Sperry’s 
fleet came through the Suez canal, and how it cost 
$100,000, and we wondered why it cost so much, 
and thought we would like to go and see. We 
found in our geography two Suez views, ‘“Frye’s 
Elements,” page 100; in grammar school geogra- 
phy, page 92, pictures of Erie canal, and also page 
107, a lock in the Soo canal. Fortunately, too, 
some of the boys had seen the new lock in the 
Charles River dam, so it was not hard to guess why 
it cost considerable money and took a good deal of 
time for a whole fleet to get through the Suez 
canal. 

There are also in the class two Swedish children, 
a Russian, and five Portuguese children who had 
crossed the ocean. These children were delighted 
to tell us about the trip. Some traveled second 
class and some third class; some landed in New 
York, some in Boston, and some in Providence. 
They told of the boats, the cabins, the berths, the 
portholes, the tables, the meals, the comforts, and 
discomforts, the pleasures of the voyages,and sights 
at sea. Each day for two weeks the illusion was 
kept up of a trip on the ocean. We talked of how 
we slept and incidents of the trip. As talk lagged, 
we turned to maps and books, deciding to find a 
quiet place on deck and read together about the 
countries we were going to visit. There are a 
number of Asiatic stories in the old reading books. 
One of the best for our purpose is that of “Ali, the 
Boy Camel Driver,” Barnes’s Fourth Reader, p. 97; 
and there is much that is interesting in the geo- 
graphies themselves. A quick five-minutes’ drill 
at map of mountains, seas, countries, etc., ten-min- 
utes’ talk, and then reading, and the geography 
time was soon over. 

But as far as possible the reading time is used, 
too, and when it came to language, we thought it 
would be great fun to write letters home from our 
comfortable place on deck. Here are a couple of 
letters just as written by two foreign-born chil- 
dren :— 

“White Star Line, 
“Steamer Canopic, 
“Two days out of Boston, 
“March 19, 1909. 

“Dear : We were on a ship two days now. 
We were sleeping in a berth. As we were sleep- 
ing in the night the ship begin to go up and down 
we was afraied because we thought that the ship 
was going to tip over we didn’t sleep all night. 
Then in the morning we had our breakfast. after 
breakfast we went up stairs and we saw a big 
whail, and the whail was blowing out the water over 
his had than afterwards we went in a shady place 
and we were reading about arab’s and then we went 
down again we ate our dinner and we had a cup of 
tea for our dinner and some potatoes and bread and 
then we was thear in arab we was treveling on the 
backs of the camels we had a big storm in the dasert 
and some of the children we beared in the groud 
then we had to dig them out. then we was on an- 





other sheep and we saw a big porpoise and now we 
are treveling in the sheep vet. Good-by 
‘Your Fraind, 
“Stasia —— 
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“White Star Line, 
“Steamer Canopic, 
“Two days out from Boston, 
“March 19, 1909. 

“Dear mother: We are on our trip to the Medi- 
terranean Sea to Italy, from Italy to Arabia. We 
have left Boston March 17, 1909. It took us two 
days and two nights from Boston. We saw a 
Whale, porpoise. We slept alright the first night. 
But it was awful. The shoes tumble from place to 
place. We got sea sick and tumbled out of bed. 
We look through the Port hole and saw fishes. 
Sometimes the was a long board that coud be put 
into the water so that the men could fish, some 
times we caught halabut and salmon. 


“Your loving son, 
“Gustave . 


%? 





This boy’s story of seeing fishes swim by the 
porthoies and seeing a whale led to most interest- 
ing talks and descriptions, and, finally, a visit to the 
Agassiz museum. There we saw the great skele- 
tons of different kinds of whales, the huge mouths 
filled with “fringe” ; saw camels which the children 
called “Meek-eye,” after Ali’s camel, saw tigers, 
and buffaloes, and oxen, and yaks, picking out as 
far as possible Asiatic animals. 

Another child wanted to tell one day about a 
queer fish, half man or woman. Another child in- 
sisted her mother saw one; that she gave one look 
and ran away, she was so afraid. It was St. 
Patrick’s Day, and a little chap had on a shamrock 
leaf decorated by an Irish harp. So the teacher 
told them of a beautiful picture she once saw of a 
mermaid leaning-against a rock while the hair of 
her head was beginning to form the strings of the 
harp, and told the story of the “Origin of the 
Harp,’ from Moore’s “Irish Melodies.” 

Perhaps this is very unorthodox geography. 
Perhaps it won't “fit for examinations,” but it does 
interest the children. Geography is an informa- 
tion study, pure and simple, if one follows a book 
or any routine form. Treated more broadly, it is 
too big a subject to examine children upon. As we 
must pick and choose what topics to dwell upon 
and can never teach the whole subject in school, it 
is better never to examine except on names or 
simple outlines, and take a few countries as thor- 
oughly as possible, according to ages of children 
and material available. Such lessons are most 
valuable as material for oral and written language. 
A class that can talk can write and can be taught 
to like to write. The letters printed above are full 
of errors but also show enthusiasm. They are 
printed verbatim, partly to show what wonderful 
opportunities they present for genuine helpful 
language talks, better than any book could furnish, 
because just what that class needs! 

Here is a list of sentences and phrases culled for 
the teacher’s use. Class errors are often much 
alike, because the children have the same environ- 
ment :— 

The ship begin to go up and down. 

We was afraid. 

We was traveling. 

The shoes tumble about. 

We seen a big whale. 
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Show need of teaching on verbs and use of sub- 
jects, but as language} and not necessarily gram- 
mar. 

At sall he would do (that’s all). 

We slept alright. 

Sometimes the was a long board. 

We have been here two day. 

The porpoises foly us (follow). 

These are not errors of children as much as 
colloquialisms used by older as well as young pu- 
pils. 

And for drill in spelling, pronunciation, enuncia- 
tion, and for words to use correctly in sentences the 
following list was saved:— 


porpoise floor seen 
follow flower had seen 
followed myself camels 
following ourselves loving 
throw stairs then 
threw ground than 
through begin there 
berth began their 
buried afraid travel 
roll saw (mispronounced traveling 
rolled sor and written friend 
rolling sow) salmon 
halibut 


OUR HOBBY CLUB. 
BY EDWIN TWITMYER, 
Bellingham, Washington. 

In January of the present year it was four years 
since Bellingham’s Hobby Club was organized. 
It is a club that holds monthly meetings, except 
during the months of July and August, and not 
since its first meeting has it had a single gathering 
that has been dull or uninteresting, or has not been 
well attended. 

Its membership is largely composed of leading 
citizens, comprising men from many different walks 
in life—lawyers, judges, ministers, editors, bankers, 
insurance men, business men, teachers, artisans, 
etc., altogether representing a wide range of occu- 
pations and professions. It is a body of men who, 
while their views widely, but honestly, vary at 
times, are, nevertheless, of congenial tastes and 
companionship, a body of men meeting together to 
gain more light and a truer perspective of life and 
the things of life, and of the things that tend to a 
higher and more enlightened citizenship. 

It is a club that has no written constitution, and 
a very meagre unwritten one. At its initial meet- 
ing, at which eight or ten men were present, it was 
decided that each member should bring some one 
guest with him to the next meeting, and if the 
guest, after attending a meeting, thought well 
enough of the club and its purposes to come to the 
next meeting, he was then to be considered a full- 
fledged member. Each new member was accorded 
the same privilege regarding the introduction of a 
new member as was enjoyed by the one who 
brought him into the club. With the bringing 
of one new member into the club, each member’s 
membership privilege ceases. It is one of the un- 
written agreements of the club that the active mem- 
bership shall not exceed thirty. This is to prevent 








(Continued on page 386.) 
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IN MISSOURI. 


The delight of knowing this great land of ours 
grows upon me. Each year, and each long trip 
within the year, emphasizes it. This early spring 
trip, only a little more than three weeks, as to time, 
is taking me about Missouri, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Iowa, Illinois, and Tennessee. In twenty-four 
days, 5,000 miles in nineteen states; but it is much 
more than the figures signify, it is the renewal of 
acquaintances, the enlargement of one’s horizon. 
It is the way one comes to know a section by re- 
peated visits that counts, as, for instance, in ten 
months I have made three trips into Colorado, not 
through the state as an excursionist does it, but 
actual visits to cities, conventions, and institutions 
in the state, and all the way between and beyond. 

But I-started to speak of Missouri, a mighty 
state. 1am not talking politics, but am merely re- 
ferring thereto for the sake of an illustration. 
Missouri has a Republican governor for the first 
time in about forty years, and yet every year for 
many years she has cast more Republican votes 
than lowa, Nebraska, or Kansas, and only six 
states in the union have cast more Republican 
votes than has Missouri, and yet so great is her 
vote that the Democrats have carried the state 
until now. This gives a hint as to the vastness of 
the state. 

I know the northern part of the state well, hav- 
ing-lectured in nineteen cities north of the Missouri 
river, and in several of these many times. Now 
when one takes into account the fact that in doing 
this I have crossed and re-crossed my tracks, 
changing cars and spending hours in the change 
in many other cities, it is easy to understand that 
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this northern section of Missouri seems much 
like home. 

I never cease to be surprised at speaking of 
“north or south of the Missouri,” which runs, in 
its general course, directly east from Kansas City 
to St. Louis. Most of the state institutions, edu- 
cational and otherwise, are in Northern Missouri. 
The whole country knows of St. Louis and Kansas 
City, of Columbia and Kirksville, because William 
T. Harris and Louis Soldan kept St. Louis in the 
limelight for a third of a century and more, as 
Superintendent J. M. Greenwood has kept Kansas 
City before the educational world for about the 
same length of time, and President Jesse, wonder- 
ful leader, kept the State University “going some” 
for many years, and Joseph Baldwin, J. M. Green- 
wood, and John R. Kirk combined to make Kirks- 
ville almost as well known as the normal schools at 
Bridgewater, Oswego, Millersville, and Bloom- 
ington. 

But there are other cities and institutions of 
great importance, though not as well known na- 
tionally. St. Joseph is such a city. Here are 
more than 100,000 people on the bluffs along the 
banks of the treacherous Missouri, a city with the 
best of schools, with a teaching force to challenge 
comparison with that of any city, with all the up- 
to-date features of school life in the laboratories, 
in domestic science, in the commercial department 
and manual training. Here is a city with a better 
hotel than Omaha or Kansas City ever dreamed of, 
and a better public auditorium than any other city 
in America can boast. 

Superintendent J. A. Whitford is sure to have 
the city, educationally, known nationally as his 
predecessor did not care to do. Superintendent 
Neely was in charge of the schools for about forty 
years. He did good work, and the teachers, the 
pupils, and the public appreciated him as a man 
and as a local leader, and neither he nor they cared 
whether the rest of the world knew of him or of 
his schools, but to-day every city begins to realize 
that the public schools are a great asset to a city, 
and that the greater publicity given the good fea- 
tures of the schools, the greater the attraction the 
city has industrially, commercially, and socially. 

It is strange that cities so rarely place a reason- 
able estimate on the relative influences of city con- 
ditions, situations, and experiences. For illustra- 
tion, there has scarcely been a man, in the last 
quarter of a century, who has not associated Jesse 
James and his band of desperadoes with St. Joseph, 
and to this day the only thing that is considered 
worth charging an admission to, steadily, is the 
little house where he lived in the heart of the city 
until he was shot by a pal for the sake of the re- 
ward, and one sees this house placarded as the 
residence of Jesse James—“Admission, 15 cents.” 

In all these years not even the school men of the 
county at large knew so much as the name of the 
worthy, faithful, successful leader in their schools. 
Things have changed, and elegant school buildings 
are being erected, and public-spirited citizens have 
erected a building for public uses at a cost of 
$264,000 above the land, with an auditorium that 
will seat 8,000 persons, and public spirit has backed 
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the enterprise that has built and equipped the best 
hotel between St. Lowis and the Pacific coast. 

St. Joseph is to be heard from hereafter, for the 
business capacity and public spirit of her citizens 
and the eminent success of her schools, her libra- 
ries, and her noble-spirited citizens. 

sees 
THE LATE DR. CANFIELD. 


Dr. James H. Canfield, librarian of Columbia 
University, and distinguished as an educator, died 
in New York on March 29, after a short illness 
from apoplexy. His illness was brought on by 
nervous shock following a street car accident on 
March 27, in which he had a narrow es- 
cape. Dr. Canfield was born in Delaware, O., in 
1847, and had been librarian of Columbia for ten 
years. He was graduated from Williams 
College, practiced law in Michigan for six years, 
was professor in the Kansas State University, 
where he won national fame, and while there be- 
came president of the N. E. A., elected at Nash- 
ville, and presided at the St. Paul meeting. Those 
were the most exciting years in the history of the 
association, and Dr. Canfield, as secretary and later 
as president, was in the thick of the conflict. From 
Kansas he became president of the Nebraska State 
University, and from there was called to the presi- 
dency of the Ohio State University at Columbus. 
He wearied of the strain of administrative duties, 
and accepted the position of librarian at Columbia 
University, where he spent ten delightful years. 
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ELIOT AND ST. JAMES. 


The highest diplomatic honor that can come to 
any American has been offered to President 
Charles W. Eliot at the age of seventy-five. It is 
an entirely new line of life for him. Life in a new 
city, in a new country, with new dtities, civic, pro- 
fessional, and social. 

Too old to continue in a college presidency for 
which he has been fitting himself for forty years! 
Too old to carry on duties surrounded with ex- 
perts thoroughly trained for their respective func- 
tions! Too old to grapple with the regulation 
problems of a university of 5,000 young men and 
women! Just old enough to learn new duties, to 
assume entirely new responsibilities, to surround 
himself with new men, to grapple with radically 
new problems, to manage affairs representing 85,- 
000,000 people, instead of 5,000! 

How absurd! Not absurd as to the new duties, 
but as to the notion that he was too old for the 
presidency of Harvard University; that a man of 
even sixty-five should retire, because of age, from 
a college professorship even; that a teacher or 
nrincipal should retire, because of age, at seventy! 

At fifty years of age Senator Hoar urged Presi- 
dent Hayes to appoint President Eliot to this same 
position, but James Russell Lowell was promoted 
from the Spanish ambassadorship instead. At 
seventy-five it comes to him by universal desire. 
No other equally good appointment has been sug- 
gested for this mission. No other American could 
better represent our country, no other would be 
more acceptable to either England or America. 
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Never could he have been as acceptable as now, 
never would he have been as well prepared for the 
service. 

All this should put to shame those who have 
been talking of the effeteness of men at fifty, 
sixty-five, or seventy. President Eliot may well 
say :— 

“Grow old along with me, 

The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made.” 

Was there ever a nobler example of the fitness 
of these words! 


ew 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Another season of evening schools has passed, 
and the good they have accomplished is beyond 
expression. All appreciate the significance of the 
day schools, but the public is not awake to the 
value of the evening school; indeed, some super- 
intendents do not appreciate it. 

True, the attendance is irregular, and some of 
the students do not appreciate their privileges, and 
with many the real achievement is not great, but 
despite these drawbacks the evening school is a 
great boon to the state as well as to the earnest 
among the students. In the first place, many of 
those in attendance would be in danger of going 
into temptation did not the school take them in on 
long winter evenings. They cannot be on the 
streets because of the weather; and many of them 
have no comfortable, warm room in which to stay 
and no place where they could find safe and agree- 
able social comradeship. For many the evening 
school is a phase of the great work of rescuing the 
perishing. i pe 

There are two distinct classes for whom the 
evening school is a great, positive advantage ; first, 
those from whom it removes the ban of illiteracy ; 
secondly, those to whom it brings opportunity for 
more than an ordinary public school education. 

Then to all it brings a touch of patriotism, of 
Americanization through the general exercises, 
the saluting of the flag, and the awakening of pa- 
triotic songs. 








0 O-Ge e 
FALKNER ON THORNDIKE. 


If there should be any one who thinks that our 
exposure of the fatal inaccuracies of Dr. Edward 
L. Thorndike’s bulletin on “Elimination by 
Grades” was unduly severe, he should read Dr. 
Roland P. Falknér’s twenty-two-page analysis of 
that document in the Psychological Clinic for 
February 15. We regret that we do not feel 
justified in giving space to the reprinting of it, as 
it is a remarkable arraignment of studies by those 
who cannot see any significance in figures, who are 
color-blind, as it were, statistically.‘ Fortunately 
educators are now getting wise on this matter, for 
which we take some credit, but in March a promi- 
nent clergyman, in an argument before a legisla- 
tive committee, said that “only two per cent. of the 
high school pupils go to college.” Would that 
some one would do for the clergymen what has 
been done for educators, to the end that preachers 
of the truth would tell the truth about the schools! 
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SCORING THE SCHOOLS. 


Have no anxiety, fellow school people, about the 
scoring of the schools, whether it comes from 
Magazine sensationalists, clergymen, business 
men’s associations, or from silly, self-styled ex- 
perts. Up to date none of all of these have said 
anything definite that they can back up. When- 
ever it has been worth while to call them down it 
has been easy to do it, as easy as breathing. It 
pays to wait a little while and tempt them to be 
sufficiently idiotic to make their tumble a sublime 
collapse. These people, so far as it has been worth 
while to deal with them, reveal, in every case, pro- 
found ignorance and colossal conceit. We had oc- 
casion recently to witness a gigantic collapse of 
these fellows in Massachusetts; indeed, it was a 
luxury to have some part in collapsing them, but 
that is another story that we shall tell in extenso by 
and by. The latest fool utterance was by a great 
Chicagoan, whose sole purpose in falsifying the 
public schools was to make an opportunity to say 
that his own church school was the best ever, the 
only real thing, and several years in advance of all 
other schools, public or denominational. Ifa man 
of any acumen thinks he can fool the American 
people, even a few of them, for even a few minutes, 
by such a transparent bluff as that he must think 
that the American people are dead easy for a bunco 
game. 


—__—+-9-0-@-0-¢-2-____ 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The latest information, which appears to be 
reliable, places the University of Pennsylvania in 
the lead as to students from foreign lands, and as 
wide a distribution among the states as has any 
university in the United States. The total, omit- 
ting duplications, is 4,570. Of these, there are 
foreign registrations as follows: Argentine Re- 
public, 7; Asia Minor, 1; Australia, 21; Austria, 
2; Bermuda, 1; Bolivia, 1; Brazil, 16; British Co- 
lumbia, 2; British West Indies, 5; Canada, 9; 
Central America, 10; Chili, 1; China, 31; Co- 
lumbia, 5; Costa Rica, 5; Cuba, 15; Denmark, 1; 
Egypt, 2; Ecuador, 5; England, 7; France, 6; 
Germany, 16; Holland, 7; Honduras, 1; Ireland, 
1; Italy, 3; Japan, 9; Mexico, 9; New Zealand, 
15; Newfoundland, 2; Nova Scotia, 7; Panama, 
2; Paraguay, 3; Peru, 2; Philippine Islands, 1; 
Poland, 3; Porto Rico, 12; Roumania, 2; Russia, 
6; Sweden, 1; Switzerland, 1; Turkey, 1; a total 
of 257. 

From New England there are 156, each state be- 
ing represented; from the other Middle states, all 
represented, 706; from the Central West, all rep- 
resented, 180; from the South, all represented, 
149; the far West, 53; a total of 1,244. 

These figures are surprising, in view of the tra- 
ditions of some of the other “national and interna- 
tional” universities. 
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Boston University is to celebrate its fortieth an- 
niversary with an effort to raise $400,000 for its en- 
dowment by Commencement, 1910. 
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RATES TO DENVER. 


The rates to the Denver meeting of the N. E. 
A. will be practically the same as in 1895. From 
Chicago the round trip will be $30; from Boston, 
$63; and from other points on the same basis. 
The tickets will be good returning until September 
1. Headquarters will be at Brown Palace hotel. 
ed +0 @-8-@-0-@--6-—______— 

UTAH’S NEW BOOK BILL. 


Heretofore Utah’s text-books have been selected 
by a state board, consisting of the state superin- 
tendent and all county superintendents. Hereafter 
the state text-book board will consist of the state 
superintendent, three county superintendents se- 
lected by the governor, the president of the state 
university, president of the state normal school, 
and three other citizens selected by the governor. 
Salt Lake City, Ogden, and Provo are exempt 
from this law, and may select their own books. 

——+8+-@-0-@-0--@-0-—___—- 
NORTH AMERICAN TEACHERS’ LEAGUE. 


A unique, pretentious, and hopeful movement 
has been started, known as the North American 
Teachers’ League, with several prominent men and 
women in the United States and Canada consent- 
ing to wish it Godspeed. The object is to obtain 
higher salaries and pensions for teachers and na- 
tional and state aid to education. The object is 
worthy, the scheme prodigious, and every friend of 
education hopes for the league abundant success, 
and with every achievement that it shall announce 
there will be much rejoicing. 
+0 © -0-@-0--@ -0- 


CINCINNATI HONORS WITHROW. 


Three hundred prominent business men of Cin- 
cinnati banqueted Dr. John M. Withrow, president 
of the city board of education. It was not one of 
the promoted testimonials with which we are all 
familiar, but a genuine ovation to a noble public 
servant by those who are determined that hereafter 
the citizens shall demonstrate their belief that :— 

‘‘A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead.” 











The sentiment of the speakers was this: “He de- 
serves far more recognition than we can give him. 
Our children and our children’s children shall have 
cause to call him blessed for the untiring and un- 
selfish work that he has done for their comfort, for 
their health, and for their education.” 


—s 
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Nebraska has escaped a great calamity, by de- 
feating a bill to ruin the present law that gives 
free tuition to high school pupils who attend high 
schools away from their home townships. 

Often the state headquarters scheme at thé N. E. 
A. is a farce. Pattengill and Gillan are on the 
right track. 

October 12, Columbus Day, is to be a permanent 
legal holiday in New York state. 

In Colorado thirty-seven of the fifty-nine county 
superintendents are women. 

This is the greatest year ever for pension 
schemes. 

Peace exercise in next issue. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


NO COAL STRIKE. 

It is to the forbearance of the coal miners, rather 
than to any concessions or display of liberality on 
the part of the operators, that the country owes its 
relief from the apprehension of a great strike in 
the anthracite coal fields which has been felt for 
some weeks. For this deliverance, from whatever 
quarter, and for whatever reason, the country may 
well feel grateful; for if to other complications had 
been added that of an obstinate strike in the coal 
fields like that which handicapped industry and sent 
the price of coal soaring a few years ago, the re- 
sults would have been disastrous enough. The 
men have voted to go on working while their de- 
mands, some of which are extreme and unreason- 
able enough, are under consideration; so there is 
hope that coal may drop to its customary mid- 
summer level, for there is admittedly an immense 
quantity already mined and waiting distribution. 

THE LIQUOR INTERESTS AND PROHIBITION. 

The liquor interests always insist that “prohibi- 
tion does not prohibit”; in which case, one would 
suppose they would be well pleased with it. But, 
so far from that, they are now organizing and con- 
tributing funds with a view to contesting, up to the 
highest court, the right of the states to shut down 
the breweries and distilleries and to close up the 
saloons, on the ground that such action involves 
the practical destruction of their property. The 
theory that the liquor interests have certain vested 
rights, which cannot be legally interfered with, 
without compensation, prevails in England, and is 
recognized in proposed local option legislation; 
but in this country it has been generally maintained 
that the makers and sellers of liquor must take all 
the risks which attend an extra-hazardous business. 

PRESIDENT ELIOT AS AMBASSADOR. 

The selection of President Eliot of Harvard as 
ambassador to Great Britain is an occasion for uni- 
versal satisfaction. It ensures a brilliant successor 
to the long line of able men—Lowell, Bayard, 
Phelps, Hay, Choate, and Reid, and others of an 
earlier day who have held that important post. 
President Eliot is on the point of laying down his 
burdens at Harvard, after forty years of great 
achievement; and he has just passed his seventy- 
fifth birthday. But he is not the sort of man to 
whom the Osler theory in the least applies. He is 
full of physical and intellectual vigor; and he is 
just the man to hold and to win respect for his 
country among Englishmen. 

PEACE IN THE BALKANS. 

The situation has cleared at last in the Balkans, 
and Europe breathes easier in consequence. 
Truculent little Servia has been forced to descend 
from her high horse, through the firm intervention 
of the powers. The determining incident was the 
announcement by Russia that she was prepared to 
recognize the annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. It is represented that this concession was 
secured under virtual compulsion through the 
threats of armed support of Austria by Germany ; 


and there is great bitterness in consequence at St. 
Petersburg oyer what is regarded as the humilia- 
tion of Russia. But, however ‘it came about, the 
change of Russian policy left Servia without any 
support, and compelled her to agree to demobilize 
her forces. 


A TEST OF COLONIAL LOYALTY. 


The British colonies are beginning to put their 
hands into their pockets to help out the mother 
country in the matter of naval construction. New 
Zealand has led off with the offer to contribute one 
Dreadnought, or the money for building it. Canada 
is making a similar tender; and Australia, though 
she at first demurred, is pretty certain to follow 
suit. All of these gifts will be thankfully received ; 
for the British government is nearly at its wits’ 
ends to meet the immense and growing cost of the 
old-age pensions, and to satisfy the popular de- 
mand for a more efficient army and a bigger navy. 
It seems only fair, moreover, that the over-seas 
colonies, which look to the protection of the 
mother country in time of need, should provide 
some small part of the means of protection and de- 
fence. 


INHERITANCE TAXES ABROAD. 


It is interesting to observe that, both in France 
and Germany, inheritance and income taxes are 
stirring the public mind. In France the Chamber 
of Députies has passed a bill which hits the well- 
to-do pretty hard, and whose enactment by the 
Senate. is admittedly extremely doubtful. In Ger- 
many the proposal to tax inheritances has split 
asunder the coalition upon which the government 
relies for support, and has driven the conservatives 
into the opposing camp, upon this issue, at all 
events, even if they remain loyal upon other ques- 
tions. The reason is that the small German no- 
bility lives from hand to mouth at the best, and if 
it has to pay a heavy inheritance tax upon its 
lands, every time that they pass from father to son, 
it is going to have a hard time making both ends 
meet. 

A DIMINISHING BIRTHRATE. 

The latest comparative statement of the census 
bureau shows a somewhat appalling diminution of 
the American birthrate. The comparison extends 
back for 100 years; and it shows, in brief, that 
while in 1790 the average family in this country 
consisted of 5.8 persons, it consisted of only 4.6 in 
1900. In 1790 there were nearly fwo children to 
every woman of sixteen years of age and over; in 
1900 there was but one. The comparison is the 
more striking when it is remembered to how large 
an extent our population has been re-enforced by 
the large families of immigrants. The census offi- 
cials attribute the reduction in families to the in- 
creasing movement to the cities, the growing 
severity of the struggle for existence, and the dis- 
placement of old-fashioned homes. by flats, tene- 
ments, and apartment houses. , 
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OUR HOBBY CLUB. 


(Continued from page 381.) 


the body from growing into unwieldy proportions. 

There is never more than one paper or address 
delivered of an evening, and this, with the usual 
free discussion that follows, makes a session of 
never less than two hours in length, often extend- 
ing to three. 

The papers are usually discussed with the utmost 
trankness, for newspaper publicity is never given to 
the meetings or the subjects discussed. This semi- 
secrecy is observed not because the things that are 
said or done could not be just as well told to the 
world at large, for indeed the membership of this 
club is composed of men of character and dignity, 
but because the members feel that this practice con- 
duces to greater frankness and freedom of expres- 
sion, and in such it has undoubtedly resulted. 

It has been called “The Hobby Club,” because 
the one who presents the paper is supposed to write 
or speak on some subject that has been of special 
interest to him,—one of his hobbies, so to speak. 
The character of the work done by this club may be 
judged from the following partial list of topics that 
have been presented and discussed before the club: 
“The Occidental and Oriental Civilizations,” “The 
Decay of Statesmanship,’ “Mormonism” (by an 
ex-Mormon priest, now a Unitarian), “The Race 
Question” (by a Southerner), “The Responsibility 
of the Press,” “The Position of the Teacher,” 
“City Charters,” “Taxation,” “The Temperance 
Question,” “The Direct Primary Law,” “Good 
Citizenship,” “The Causes for the Distress and 
Backwardness of India,” “The People and the Rail- 
roads” (by a railroad superintendent), “The Min- 
istry,’ “The Translation of a French Mediaeval 
Romance,” “Li:erary Tastes,” “The Evolution of 
My Own Life; or, The Casting off of the Old and 
the Taking on of the New,” “The Ignorance and 
Indifference of the People in Matters of Local Gov- 
ernment,” “Dogs,” “The People and the Commu- 
nity’s Health.” 

Now is this not a list of topics that would be good 
for the thoughtful men of any community to dis- 
cuss? 

It is not always well that teachers should be too 
deeply engrossed in their own affairs, and not come 
in touch with men and affairs outside of their own 
spheres. They really need much of this touch and 
acquaintance with the outside world that they may 
the more intelligently and wisely perform their 
duties as teachers and educators. A club such as 
the Bellingham Hobby Club can be made one of 
the splendid means to gain this outside touch, and 
it might be interesting to know that the initiative 
in the organization of our club was taken by a 
school man,.then a teacher in the Bellingham State 
Normal school, but now a member of the faculty of 
the University of California. Fully one-half of the 
club’s charter membership was made up of teach- 
ers. 
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REFERENCE ARTICLES ON BOYS’ CLUBS IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Chancellor, William Estabrook. School Clubs, in his 


Our City Schools. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
1908. P. 172-77. 

Miller, Cap E. Boys’ and Girls’ School Clubs, Jour- 
nal of Edueation, LXIV.: 218-19, September 27, 
1906. (First of serial.) 

AGRICULTURAL CLUBS. 


Bishop, E. C. Boys’ and Girls’ Industrial | Contest, 
Nebraska ‘Teacher, X.: 366, 368, 370, 372, Febru- 
ary, 1903. Third annual state contest, Nebraska 

Crosby, Dick Jay. Boys’ Agricultural Clubs, Washing- 
ton: Government printing office. 1904. 489-96 pp. 
Reprint from Department of Agriculture Year-book. 
1904. 

The Blementary Agricultural Society of Public School 
Children of Adams county, Washington. First con- 
test, October, 1908. Northwest Journal of Educa- 
tion, XLX.: 16, March, 1908. 

Hamilton County (Ind.) Corn School Club, Journal of 
Hducation, LXV.: 79, January 17, 1907. 

Indiana, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Agriculture in Hamilton County, in his Biennial Re- 
port, 1906. Indianapolis: William B. Burford. 
1906. P. 541-98. Illustrated. 

Kern, Olly Jasper. A Farmer Boys’ Experiment Club, 
in his Among Country Schools. Boston, etc.: Ginn 
& Co. 1906. P. 129-57. Illustrated. 

IP. 158-74, Excursion of Boys and Girls to the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

Kern, Olly Jasper. “Learning by Doing” for the Farmer 
Boy, Review of Reviews, XXVIII.: 456-61, Octo- 
ber, 1903. 
joys’ Agricultural Club of Winnebago county, IIli- 
nois. 

Kern, Olly Jasper. Winnebago County Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs, in his The Winnebagoes. 1903. Rockford, 
II]., 1903. P. 39-49. 

teport of the Winnebago County Rural School 
Work. See also the later annual reports. 

Kern, Olly Jasper. The Winnebago County Farmer 
Roys’ Experiment Club and the Girls’ Home Cul- 
ture Club, in Winnebago County Schools. Annual 
report, 1906. Rockford, Llinois, 1906. P. 38-46. 

IKxern, Olly Jasper. Work of the Boys’ Experiment 
Club and Girls’ Home Culture Club, in Winnebago 
County Schools Annual, 1905, 1907. Rockford, Illi- 
nois, 1905, 1907. P. 69;42-45. 

Nebraska, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Agricultural and Domestic Science Clubs, in his 
Biennial Report, 1905-1907. Fremont, Nebraska: 
Hammond Printing Company. P. 420-21. 

Corn contest, ete. P. 421-81. 

Nebraska, University, Department of Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes. Nebraska Boys’ and Girls’ Associations, Lin- 
colin, Nebraska, 1907, 1908. (University Bulletin. 
Series XIL., No. 25. Series xiii., No. 11, 14.) 

Shaw, Adele Marie. Farmer Boys’ Experiment Club, 
Winnebago County, Illinois, in her Common-sense 
Rural Schools. World’s Work, VII.: 4,889-92, 
June, 1904. 

Work with Boys (How to Help Boys). Fall River, Mass. 
Thomas W. Chew. Contains a number of articles. 
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The question is not, Will men honor you for your work? but, Does your work 
honor you? Your concern is not only to create profits for yourself but to make that 
waich will profit many besides yourself.—Ozora S. Davis. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


STUDIES OF “TWELFTH NIGHT.”—(L.) 


Location of play: Illyria, provinces lying along 
the eastern coast of the Adriatic sea. (See Gardi- 
ner’s “Atlas of English History,” map 57.) 

Characters: Otsino, Duke of Illyria; Olivia, a 
noble lady of Illyria, loved by Orsino; Sebastian 
and Viola, twin brother and sister, shipwrecked on 
the coast near Illyria; Malvolio, Olivia’s steward; 
Maria, Olivia’s waiting woman; Sir Toby Belch 
and Sir Andrew Ague-cheek, boon companions, 
the farcical characters of the play; Antonio, friend 
of Sebastian, and a nameless sea captain, friend of 
Viola, two sea captains, incidental to, yet important 
in, the action of the play; Valentine, Curio, Fabian, 
Feste (the clown), and other attendants and ser- 
vants. 

Shakespeare’s reason for calling this 
“Twelfth Night” is uncertain. Two ex- 
planations are proposed; one is that the 
title is suggested by the  play’s having 
been written for a Twelfth-Night performance ; 
the other, that the title is suggested by 
the character of the play itself. There is no satis- 
factory explanation of the second title, “What You 
Will.” Twelfth Night was the last of the Christ- 
mas holidays. It fell on the eve of Epiphany, and 
closed the Christmas season; it was, therefore, the 
climax of Christmas revels, and was celebrated 
with sports of every description, but particularly 
with masques, pageants, and feasts. Any ,transla- 
tion of the second title may be called far-fetched, 
because without foundation, but in event of the 
play’s being written for a Twelfth Night perform- 
ance, “What You Will” may mean: “Take it for 
what it is worth; here’s a masque, or a love story, 
or a jolly comedy, as you please, whoever you may 
be as spectator.” However, the question is not of 
serious importance, and is lost in the play. 

As a matter of fact, so far as we have evidence, 
the first recorded performance of “Twelfth Night” 
was given in Middle Temple February 2, 1601, at a 
Candlemas celebration. Candlemas—or Candle- 
mass—was the day when the eucharistic candles 
used in the services of the church were dedicated 
and blessed. Lent was close at hand, almost al- 
ways opening in February, and the end of the win- 
ter’s revelry, forecasting the shadow of the coming 
event. Candlemas was, therefore, like Twelfth 
Night itself, a feast of high revel; and the com- 
pany of the Middle Temple made the most of it. 

The keynote of this comedy then is, without 
question, mirth. It was written to tickle the sense 
of humor, and bring the laugh. Accordingly, it 
sometimes leaves the delicate humor of “As You 
Like It,” for instance, and some others of the 
comedies that rank higher in art, for the broader 
humor that would please men who had been feast- 
ing ere the play began. For all that, it was for the 
exclusive gentlemen,—scholars of their profes- 
sions,—not of the Temple, not for the boisterous, 
mixed crowd of the pit of the Globe; and for the 
beautiful and dignified staging of the hall of the 
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Middle Temple, and so it partakes of stateliness 
and delicacy, of the subtler qualities of the masque, 
even more than the more open ones of buffoonery. 
And over it all is the pleasant play of poetical fancy 
that Elizabethans delighted in—a light romance, 
a touch of song, a graceful chivalry, a spice of in- 
trigue; a sighing lover, a disdainful mistress, 
neither touched in feeling to the quick; an artless 
love, and tinge of melancholy not of the hopeless 
cast; a manly spiritedness, of which not too much 
effort is demanded; a devious way for the plot, 
whose solution is a perfect mating and a happy end- 
ing for all. 

“Twelfth Night” was written in Shakespeare’s own 
happy period—the golden days towhich belong 
“The Merchant of Venice,” “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” “Much 
Ado About Nothing,” “As You Like It,” “Henry 
IV.,” “HenrylI.,” and “Henry II.,” and closing after 
“Twelfth Night” with “All’s Well That Ends 
Well.” Shakespeare was wealthy, successful, hon- 
ored, and loved during these happy years of his 
life; he had set up his father in comfort; founded 
his own home in Stratford; and lived in an atmos- 
phere of free days in the sunshine; all the pleasant 
things of life played upon his imagination, and he 
caught the spirit of gladness reflected from every 
joyous flutter-of existence, and inspired with it his 
characters that we learn to love the best. The 
gaiety of midsummer frolics and midwinter revels, 
the kindness of a kind world, the happiness of love 
and the love of happiness being one in function in 
the natural course of life, are the traits of these 
comedies ; while their truth is the response of the 
better nature of men and women to the gentleness 
of happiness. “Twelfth Night” is pure joy; no 
melancholy appears as an influence; the duke’s 
melancholy arising from Olivia’s pertinacity is no 
more than the shadow of a white, transparent 
cloud ; and the one little chord of sadness in the pre- 
lude, though true in its sentiment,—Olivia’s grief 
for the loss of her brother,—is lost in the comfort of 
her happy love. “Two sorrie things there be—but 
of gladness there be more,” is the spirit of Shakes- 
peare’s “Twelfth Night.” Having just touched us 
with the remembrance that there are such sad 
things as loss of brothers and fruitless loves, he 
bids us put aside our veil even as Viola enticed 
Olivia, for other things await us. But from 
Olivia’s loss, Viola’s doubt of her brother’s safety, 
and the duke’s unrequited affection, the play opens 
with a tender motive that inaugurates refinement 
and delicacy. 

The play begins at a turning point in the his- 
tory of each leading character. Olivia has just lost 
her brother, and we judge, from her intended self- 
imposed retirement, with this loss departed her 
strongest interest in life; Orsino has just received 
his final refusal from Olivia, and consequently his 
strongest interest in life; the journey of Viola and 
Sebastian is interrupted, and cast strangers and 
helpless on a foreign shore, and separated from 
each other, they, too, must proceed upon a new 
way of life; at this turning point all four meet, as it 
were, at a crossroads of experience, and the story 
involving them all begins. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


JECONOMICS, BRIEFER COURSE. By Henry Rogers 
Seager, Columbia University. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. Cloth. 476 pp. Price, $1.75. 

No better evidence could be given, showing the rapid 
extension of the introduction of economics into high 
schools and the smaller colleges, than the multiplicity of 
appropriate text-books for the study of the subject, 
and the intense rivalry among authors and publishers to 
get the best. Here the fruits of this rivalry are a dis- 
tinct advantage in the production of a book that meets 
the demand of the schools. It is courageous and 
Square without being foolhardy or sensational. Its 
completeness, in view of its brevity, is remarkable, as it 
leaves no topic untreated, even down to child labor in 
its application to our own day. It is a book to commend 
without reservation and to teach without difficulty or 
anxiety. 

FORMAN’S ESSENTIALS IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
By 8S. E. Forman, Ph. D. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 
224 pp. Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 

Here is the real thing in teaching civil government in 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth grades. In these 
grades there are more than a million boys and girls. This 
is the time of all their lives for them to study the essen- 
tials of government, and here is a book by which it can 
be done directly and efficiently. It begins where all 
study of government should begin, with the government 
of self, then in the family, then in the school. From 
these simple and important features it passes to citizen- 
ship, its rights, responsibilities, and duties. Then to 
voting and elections, to majority rule, to representative 
government, to township, city, county, state, and na- 
tional governments, to legislation, the courts, and the ad- 
ministration. The aim of the book is to establish high 
political ideals and.to promote good citizenship. Inci- 
dentally, it teaches many important facts concerning 
the forms and workings of our government. Each les- 
son in eivics is made a lesson in political ethics. Good 
citizenship is recognized to be an affair both of the head 
and of the heart. 

PEACE, POWER, AND PLENTY. By Orison Swett 
Marden, author of “Every Man a King” and editor of 
Success. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
835 pp. Price, $1.00, net. Postage, 10 cents. 

“Peace, Power, and Plenty” is a volume of eighteen 
chapters, each of which is as happily entitled as the 
whole. Among them are: “The Law of Opulence,” 
“Health Through Right Thinking,” “Mental Chemistry,” 
“Why Grow Old?” “The Miracle of Self-Confidence,” and 
“Good Cheer—God’s Medicine.” The tone throughout 
is optimistic, sunny, inspirational. Mr. Marden has 
made a distinct place for himself in the book-making 
world. His books need no booming because they have a 
spirit that is very catching with the general reader. 
ENLARGED PRACTICE-BOOK IN ENGLISH COM- 

POSITION. By Alfred M. Hitchcock, Hariford. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 374 pp. Price, 

$1.00. 

The practice-book first appeared in 1906, was re- 
published in 1908, and now, much enlarged, it is once 
more published. It is an exceedingly popular book be- 
cause it provides material and suggestion for abundant 
practice from which teachers derive much comfort and 
pupils power in the correct and easy use of language. 

A MOTLEY JEST. By Oscar Fay Adams. Beston: 
Sherman, French & Co. Cloth. Price, $1.00, net; by 
mail, $1.07. 

“Shakespearean Diversions,” the sub-title of this book, 
by the secretary of the Boston Authors’ Club and the 
American editor of the “Henry Irving Shakespeare,” in- 
dicates somewhat its character, for Mr. Adams has 
written two plays modeled upon Shakespeare and em- 
ploying Shakespearean characters. One of these is 
called “A Shakespearean Fantasy” and the other is 
“The Merchant of Venice: Act the Sixth.” The Shakes- 
pearean atmosphere pervades these plays. Professor 
William J. Rolfe, Litt. D., the great Shakespearein 
scholar, wrote as follows to,tle publishers, after an ex- 
amination of Mr. Adams’s manuscript: “To attempt to 
extend a play of Shakespeare would strike most people 
as a rash venture, but Mr. Adams has shown that it can 
be done in a way that will surprise and entertain the 
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reader, and the grouping of characters from different 
plays in a dramatic sketch has been accomplished with 
equal skill and humor.” 


A BOOK OF READINGS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By Edward P. Cheyney, professor of European his- 
tory in the University of Pennsylvania. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. xxxvi.+781 pp. 
List price, $1.80; mailing price, $1.95. 

This book of readings, drawn from the original 
sources of English history, is intended to accompany 
Professor Cheyney’s “Short History of England.” It 
corresponds chapter by chapter and subject by subject 
to that book. It is intended to add greater life, cl-ar- 
ness, and meaning to the statements of fact contained 
in the text-book by giving the contemporary narratives 
on which these statements of fact are based. On some 
points it furnishes from the original sources additional 
information on matters not fully treated in the text- 
book. A new and careful search has been made for that 
which is most illustrative, typical, and interesting. Gen- 
erally speaking, contemporary narratives, extracts from 
diaries, letters, anecdotes, and similar personal records 
have been chosen rather than statutes, proclamations, 
and such official documents. Short introductions and 
explanatory side headings are used in connection with 
the various extracts, to point out their signifcance. 
The book is primarily for college classes, but it his been 
so simplified and classified as to adapt it to high school 
classes. We know of no other book which gives so 
much enlightenment to English history classes as does 
this one. Much of the material in it is new even to 
many teachers. A human interest is stimulated by the 
selection of contemporary narratives, extracts from 
diaries, letters, anecdotes, and personal records rather 
than statutes, proclamations, and official documents. 
This is the first book to supply in convenient form Eng- 
lish history sonrce material. 

QUESTIONS FOR CLASS STUDY. On College En- 
trance Requirements in English. “Julius Caesar’ and 
“Silas Marner” by Louise Van Camp of Beatrice (Neb.) 
High school; “Macbeth” and “Ivanhoe”; by Sara Vose 
Taylor of South Omaha High school; and “Idylls of 
the King’; by Harriet E. Towne of Lincoln (Neb.) High 
school. Lincoln, Neb.: University Publishing Com- 
pany. Paper. 177 pp. in all. Price, 15 cents apiece. 
These brief but valuable sets of questions on standard 

English works are intended for use in high schocls, 

academies, and normal schools. We would think in- 

structors in English would bid them welcome, for the 
questions are so terse, bright, and comprehensive. They 

will certainly awaken interest in any pupil that is not a 

dullard, and fix the textual matter firmly in the mind 

and memory. The authors are to be highly commended 
for their work. 

ROBINSON KRUSO, LIA VIVO KAJ STRANGAJ, 
MIRINDEGAJ ADVENTUROJI DE DANIELO 
DEFO, KUN MULTAJ ILLUSTRAJOJ; OR, ROBIN- 
SON CRUSOE IN ESPERANTO. Philadelphia: 
Henry Altemus Company. Cloth. 143 pp. Iilus- 
trated. 

One does not need to be enthusiastic over “Esperanto” 
to welcome this and other attempts to establish it. 
Foolish is any one who opposes it. as, indeed, some may 
think those to be who enthusiastically champion it. 
Like every strangely new thing under the sun, it is sure 
to have a temporary and intense popularity. It is in- 
conceivable that in this age of the world there should 
be anything that would not find ardent and abundant 
supporters. The shores of. scholarship, invention, and 
speculation are strewn with the wrecks of noble ambi- 
tions, none of which lacked for shouters or investors. 
Some men never put a dollar into a mining prosnect, 
though every promoter who ever owned a share in a 
hole in the ground is sure there are millions in it. and 
there are men who will continue to bury every dollar 
they can earn, borrow, or beg in bottomless pits because 
there are those who have struck a rich pay streak. So 
there are highly intelligent, noble, sensible men who 
will go slow on every world-reforming scheme. while 
others, their equal in intelligence and sensibility, be- 
lieved Volapuk was to make all languages one. and now 
it is Esperanto that is to do the trick, as a little while 
ago it was simplified spelling. Personally we have 
never had any energy to invest in these vistas any more 
than money to put into holes in the ground, yet we 
know perfectly well that some holes open into limitless 
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~wealth, and sometime, somebody, somewhere may make 

a world language, and we bid Godspeed to every man 

who enjoys investing faith and energy in the attempts 

to establish such a language. 

HUMAN FOODS AND THEIR NUTRITIVE VALUE. 
By Harry Snyder, University of Minnesota. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
862 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

The study of foods has come into prominence in the 
dJast two years as no other subject has ever become 
prominent in the same length of time. The facilities for 
study have in no sense kept pace with the demand and 
interest. ‘This is, therefore, a book of surpassing inter- 
est at this time, because it gives more information that 
is desirable and gives it ina more attractive and usable 
way than any other book has done. While it is a book 
of facts, they are in no sense dry or uninviting, but 
quite the reverse. Students in and above the eighth 
grade will read and study it with pleasure. 

THE WEB OF THE GOLDEN SPIDER. By Frederick 
O. Bartlett. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Price, 
$1.50. 

With a rush and a whirl this story carries the reader 
from beginning to end through a series of situations, 
daring and intense. As suddenly as they met, so 
abruptly are the hero and heroine separated, each to 
pass through adventures by sea and land, until the re- 
union and subsequent happiness which follows. A for- 
tune-hunting adventurer is the mainspring of the 
events which encompass the two, and a golden idol the 
keynote of the entire story. The illustrations are ap- 
propriate and artistic. 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER: THE QUEEN OF 


CORINTH, BOADICEA, THE KNIGHT OF THE. 


BURNING PESTLE, LOVE’S PILGRIMAGE, THE 

DOUBLE MARRIAGE. The text edited by A. R. 

Waller. New York: G. P. Putnam‘s Sons. Cloth. 420 

pp. Price, $1.50. 

These five plays of these famous British dramatists 
of four hundred years ago are attractively printed and 
well annotated. The people of this day know all too 
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little of these authors, and here is an opportunity to 
come into touch with them delightfully. 


THE ANCIENT GREEK HISTORIANS. (Harvard lec- 
tures.) By J. B. Berry, Litt. D., LL. D., University 
of Cambridge, England. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth, 281 pp. (6x9.) Price, $2.25. 
These lectures by a famous English scholar in the 

greatest of American universities are remarkably clear, 

forcible, and attractive, and the. Macmfilans have 
brought them out in luxurious style at an ordinary price, 

The book amounts to a historical survey of Greek his- 

toriography down to the first century before Chr'st. No 

American has given us a book at all comparable to this. 


a oe 
Books Received. 


“The Laws of Friendship, Human and Divine.” i ety 
Churchill King. Price, $1.25._—'‘ Greek Architecture.’’ By Allan 
Marquand. Price, $2.25._—‘* The Story of the Great Lakes.”” By 
Edward Channing and M. F. Lansing. Price, $1.50. New York: 
The Macmillan youn 4 

“The Federal Civil Service as a Career.’’ By El Bie K. Foltz. 
Price, $1.50.——*‘ A Manual of American Literature.’’ Edited by 
Theodore Stanton. New York: G.P. Putnam's Sons. 

“The Poetical Works of John Dryden.”’’ Edited by George R. 
Noyes. Price, $3.00. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

‘““Happy School Days.” By Margaret E. Sangster. Price, $1.25. 
Chicago: Forbes & Co. 

‘Modern Accounting.” By Henry R. Hatfield. Price, $1.75. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

‘“‘The Age of the Enlightened Despot, 1660—1789."" By A. H. 
Johnston. London: Methuen & Co. 

“‘ Spanish Anecdotes,’’ Arranged for Translation and Conversa- 
tion by W. F. Geise and C. D. Cool. Price, 60 cents.——* American 
History by Grades.’ (Partsland2.) By Everett Barnes. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

‘* Six Orations of Cicero.”’ (Allen and Greenough’s Edition). Re- 
vised by J. B. Greenough and G. L. Kittredge. Price, $1,00. 

‘‘ Literary Appreciations.” By Amanda J. Smiley. Lafayette, 
Indiana: Central Editorial Bureau. 

‘‘ Freehand Perspective and Sketching. By Dora M. Norton. 
Brooklyn. New York: Published by the Author. 

‘*A Primer of Nursery Rhymes.” By Leota Swem and Rowena 
Sherwood. Price, 30 cents.—-—"* English for Foreigners.’’ By Sara 
R. O’Brien Price, 50 cents.——" Shakespeare’s King Lear.” Edited 
by W. A. Neilson and A. H. Thorndike. Price, 25 cents.——‘* The 
Plays of Goldsmith.” Edited by T. H. Dickinson. Price, 40 cents. 
—— English and Scottish Popular Ballads.” Edited by R. A. 
Witham. Price, 40 cents.——“Thoreau’s Katahdin and Chesuncook 
Edited by Clifton Johnson. Price, 25 cents, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 





A PRIMER OF NURSERY RHYMES 











Primary 


ATTRACTIVE SUBJECT MATTER 


This primer aims to be an int.oductory step into 
the realm of literature. Therefore. the familiar 
nursery rhymes, the classical literature of childhood 
are used as its basis. These verses appeal to all 
children; and being already known and loved at 
home, they will be hailed with delight in the school- 
rooni, 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THESE RHYMES 


While there has long been a general recognition 
of the educational value of these rhymes, the diffi- 
culty of dealing with ungraded material has hereto- 
fore prevented their use to any extent in “learning 
to read.” In this primer, many of the more simple 
verses have been carefully graded in order to enable 
beginners to read and enjoy them. 

Many of the lessons can be dramatized, the teacher 
assigning the different characters, and choosing 
where necessary another child to read the explan- 
atory sentences. This insures intense interest and 
natural expression, as love vf dramatization is in- 
herent in all children. 


LEOTA SWEM, Kindergarten Director; and ROWENA SHERWOOD, 
Teacher, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


With 68 half-tone illustrations from photographs of paintings of child life by celebrated artists 
Price, 30 cents, net. Postpaid 










ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS 


The illustrations are of unusual excellence, most 
of them being reproductions from Arthur J. Elsley, 
Meyer von Bremen, R. Beyschlag and other cele- 
brated painters, who have most sympathetically 
portrayed child life. 


MECHANICAL FEATURES 


The book is of convenient size and light weight, 
so as to be easily held in the child’s hand. 

The binding is firm but flexible. The covers are 
of crimson linen, decorated. 

The paper is absolutely free from the gloss that 
is so trying to the eyes, and thick enough to be dur- 
able and opaque. 

The type both in size, in outline, and in color 
meets the requirements made by Shaw in his autho- 
ritative book ‘‘School Hygiene.” 

On each page the lines are of approximately uni- 
form length. The arrangement of the lines that 
turn over is an innovation which will contribute to 


ease of reading. 
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thorities State in the 
Union. To be available, these r 
@hould be short and com ive 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


‘April 8, 9, 10: Alabama Educational 
Association, Birmingham. 


April 8, 9, 10: Eastern Commercial 

Teachers’ Association, Providence, 

I.; F. E. Lakey, English High 
school, Boston. 


April 8-10: Middle Tennessee Educa- 
tional Association, Nashville. 


April 26-30: International Kindergar- 
ten Union, Buffalo, N. Y. 


April, 1909: Missouri Valley Teach- 
ers’ Association, California; presi- 
dent, A. S. Green, Richmond; sec- 
retary, William Steiner, James- 
town. 


May 1: Massachusetts Association of 
Classical and High School Teach- 
ers, Latin school building, Cam- 
bridge. 


May 14: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Latin 
school hall, Boston. 


June 16, 17, 18: West Virginia Edu- 
cational Asssociation, Clarksburg; 
president, James Rosier, Fair- 


mount; secretary, A. J. Wilkinson, 
Grafton. 


June 29, 30, and July 1, 1909: Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Foos, Reading, 
Pa., president. 


July 5-9: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colo. 


July 6-9: American Institute of In- 
struction, Castine, Me.; E. C. An- 
drews, Shelton, Conn., secretary. 


July 13, 14, 15: Catholic Educational 
Association, Boston. 


October 8 9: Eastern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Danville. 


December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 


a 
— 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Scoeeamndl 


MAINE. 


The Maine legislature has appro- 
priated $100,000 a year for four years 
to the Maine State University. 

The third annual debate between 
the sophomores of Bates College and 
the University of Maine occurs May 
14 in Lewiston, Me. 

W. F. Coan of Auburn. recently 

rincipal of the Houlton high school, 

s been elected superintendent of 
the Houlton district system of 
schools. 

D. O. S. Lowell, recently appointed 
head master of Roxbury Latin 
school, is a native of Oxford county, 
M 


e. 

Rev. Dr. Smith Baker of Portland 
will deliver the Commencement ad- 
dress June 13 at Oak Grove Semi- 
nary, Vassalboro, Me. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The fourth annual 
meeting of the Classical Association 
of New England was held April 2 
and 3 at Boston University. The 
program included an address of wel- 
come by President W. E. Hunting- 
ton of Boston University; response 
by Professor John H. Hewitt, presi- 
dent of the association; “The Neces- 
sity of Personal Attention to the In- 
dividual Student,” Harley Roberts, 
Taft school; “The Conversion of Lu- 
cretius,” Professor W. A. Heidel, 
Wesleyan University. The following 
were elected officers: President, 
Frank P. Moulton, Hartford high 
school; vice-president, Frank 
Woodruff, Bowdoin College; secre- 
tary and treasurer, George E. 
Howes, Williams College; executive 
committee, Miss Alice Walton, 
Wellesley College; C. P. Howland, 
St. Johnsbury Academy. These will 
serve, with Frank P. Moulton, Frark 
E. Woodruff, George E. Howes, 
members ex-officio, and Miss Ruth 
B. Franklin, Rogers high school, and 
George S. Stevenson, Coburn Classi- 
cal Institute, Waterville, Me., mem- 
bers of the executive committee for 
the preceding year. President Harry 
A. Garfield of Williams College de- 
livered an address on “The Attitude 
of the Small College Toward the 
Classics,” and Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, 
director of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
spoke on “Some New Acquisitions 
by the Museum.” George S. Steven- 
son, principal of the Coburn Classical 
Institute, spoke on “The Future of 
the New England Academy,” and 
pleaded for boys’ schools for boys 
and girls’ schools for girls. 


The fifty-sixth meeting of the 
Bridgewater Normal Association will 
be held in the Ford building, at the 
corner of Ashburton street and Bow- 
doin street, Boston, May 1. The so- 
cial. gathering will occupy ‘the time 
from 12.30 to 1.30 p. m., when lunch 
will be served. A large and interest- 
ing meeting is anticipated. 


HUNTINGTON. A joint meeting 


of the school committees of the dis- 
trict comprising the towns of Bland- 
ford, Russell, Montgomery, and 
Huntington was held April 3. for 
organization and the election of a 
school superintendent. Edward H. 
Cross was chosen chairman, and A. 

Nye of Blandford, secretary. 
Leon O. Merrell was unanimously re- 
elected superintendent. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. College entrance 
requirements are excessive, according 
to speakers at the seventh annual 
meeting of the Brown University 
Teachers’ Association, which held a 
two-days’ session here April 2 and 3. 
Dean Alexander Meiklejohn of 
Brown said he believed that if college 
entrance requirements were strictly 
enforced by examiners, the require- 
ments were excessive. The fact that 
examiners are lenient, he said, al- 
lowed the admittance of a large per- 
centage of partially prepared men. 
He declared that a college is in duty 
bound to accept any student who has 
had four years of careful training in 
a good school. William Orr of 
Springfield, Mass., said the fact that 
colleges admit after considering 
quality as well as quantity shows that 
entrance requirements are excessive. 


April 8, 1909 


After the annual dinner informal ad- 
dresses were given by President W. 
H. P. Faunce of Brown University 
and others. Stratton D. Brooks, 
superintendent of the Boston public 
schools, spoke on the relations be- 
tween the university and the second- 
ary schools. He declared there 
should be no obstacle in the path of @ 
high school student who wishes to 
enter college. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


BUFFALO. The sixteenth annual 
meeting of the International Kinder- 
garten Union is to be held in Buffalo 
April 26 to 30, inclusive. Officers of 
the International Kindergarten Union 
are as follows: President, Miss Patty 
S. Hill of New York city; first vice- 
president, Miss Alice O’Grady of Chi- 
cago; second vice-president, Miss 
Clara Wheeler of Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; recording secretary, Miss Ada 
Van Stone Harris of Rochester; cor- 
responding secretary and treasurer, 
Miss Anna H. Littell of Dayton, O.; 
auditor, Miss Margaret Giddings of 
Denver, Colo. A program of ad- 
dresses and discussions on kinder- 
garten topics will be participated im 
by prominent men and women from 
various parts of the country. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


DECATUR. The will of James 
Milliken, banker and philanthropist, 
who died on March 25, has been made 
public. Practically his entire estate 
of $1,500,000 is left in the hands of 
five trustees for educational and 
charitable purposes in the city of De- 
eatur. The Decatur College of James 
Milliken University, to which Mr. 
Milliken gave $475,000 in the last six 
years, is left $400,000, provided the 
Presbyterian church raises and gives 
to the school an equal sum within one 
year, the $800,000 to be used as an en- 
dowment fund. In case of failure of 
the church to comply with the condi- 
tions, the $400,000 is to become part 
of the residuary estate. Dr. A. R. 
Taylor is president of the university. 


SPRINGFIELD. The state edu- 
cational commission recommends the 
creation of a state board of educa- 
tion, which will be a central body for 
the general supervision of the schools 
of the state. The bill provides for 
the creation of a state board of edu- 
cation, which shall consist of eleven 
members, the chairman of the board 
to’ be the state superintendent of 
public instruction ex-officio. - A 
place on the board is given to the 
chairmen of the senate and house 
educational committees. The re- 
maining eight members are to be ap- 
pointed by the governor, chief jus- 
tice of the supreme court, and the 
superintendent of public instructiom 
to represent the University of IlIli- 
nois, the state normal schools, the 
non-state colleges and universities, 
the city superintendency, the county 
superintendency, the public high 
schools, and two citizens not con- 
nected with schools. The members 
of the board are to receive no com- 
pensation beyond incidental expenses, 
and are to hold office for eight years, 
provision being made for the appoint- 
ment of two members atatime. The 
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section of the proposed law defining 
the powers and duties of the state 
‘board of education reads: To make 
rules for the supervision and inspec- 
tion of the public schools. To make 
rules and regulations for the distribu- 
tion of the state school fund. To 
provide suggestive course of stud 
for rural, elementary, and hig 
schools. To prepare and distribute 
among school and municipal officers 
plans and specifications for the con- 
struction and equipment of school 
buildings. To fix the time of exam- 
ination of applicants for state and 
county teachers’ certificates, and to 
conduct all such examinations. To 
propose and recommend to school 
officers plans for organizing and con- 
ducting teachers’ institutes, and, in 
co-operation with the state board of 
health, to prescribe rules and regula- 
tions for the sanitary inspection of 
school buildings and for promoting 
the physical welfare of pupils and 
teachers in the public schools. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. The summer 
schools of this city are to have gym- 
nasiums, baths, and abundant play- 
grounds. There are to be twice as 
many teachers as last year, and at 
least 4,000 children will be in attend- 
ance. 

The trustees have received the 
agreement of the Miami Medical Col- 
lege for its merger with the medical 
department of the University of Cin- 
cinnati at the beginning of the next 
college term. The new college will 
have its own name. It will be known 
as the Ohio-Miami. Miss Emilie 
McVea, assistant lecturer of English 
in the Cincinnati University, has been 
chosen dean of women of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, to succeed Miss 
M. E. J. Czarnomska. . 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


BERKELEY. Twenty young 
women of the senior class at the Uni- 
versity of California went on a strike 
(and gained their point) when they 
discovered that French novels as- 
signed to them for reading in connec- 
tion with their French lessons were 
“too shocking.” They declared that 
they would give up the study entirely 
if the novel feature was not stricken 
from the course. The women sent a 
delegation to their instructor, Pro- 
fessor S. A. Chambers, and called his 
attention to some of the books to 
which they objected. The list in- 
cluded Balzac, Zola, De Maupassant, 
Dumas, Jr., and Augier. The fair 
complainants stated that these tales 
were entirely “too racy.” They 
would not take French if they were 
required to read about affinities and 
French heroines of the Zaza type. 


NEW MEXICO. 


ALBUQUERQUE. President W. 
C. Tight, Professor Rubert F. Asp- 
lund, and Professor John H. Crum, 
members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, have been 
discharged, to take effect at the end 
of the present school term. The 
action of the regents followed an ap- 
peal by Asplund and Crum, from the 
action of President Tight, who re- 
quested the resignation of the two 
professors. The discharge of the 
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What to do and 
How to do it — ; 
Plainly told in 
By ANNA W. HENDERSON and H. 0. PALEN 

A new book that solves the ‘‘Busy Work” pr t ary teacher 
setting — . carefully graded course Of Handwork Sieh anche rate based 
on a previous lesson—a course in which there is developme growth, 
contains definite and practicable courses of rae: tand-aiae in Sticke: 


large number of colored plates. Price, $2.00. 
Send for special descriptive circular of this unusual book. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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three faculty members is the culmina- 
tion of trouble at the university for 
months, in which the faculty, stu- 
dents, and parents were involved. 
President Tight was married in Sep- 
tember, after his first wife had o 
tained a divorce. His second wife 
was divorced just a week before he 
married her. Professor Asplund re- 
fused to recognize the second Mrs. 
Tight, which brought matters to a 
head, and Tight asked him for his 
resignation. Professor Crum joined 
with Asplund, and his resignation was 
also asked. Both appealed to the 
board, and the regents decided that 
for the sake of harmony all should go, 
President Tight came to New Mexico 
in 1901 from Denison University at 
Granville, O. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS. The Southern 
child labor conference has been 
organized here. The following offi- 
cers are elected: President, Governor 
J. Y. Sanders of Louisiana; secre- 
tary, State Senator Frank M. Col- 
ville of Oklahoma; treasurer, Miss 
Jean Gordon of New Orleans. 
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Playgrounds 


PROVIDENCE, RoI. This city 
has twelve playgrounds. 

SEATTLE, WASH. The city has 
good supervision for its playgrounds. 

AUBURN, N. Y. Frank W. Rich- 
ardson has established a_ play- 
ground, and will not only equip the 
grounds but will also provide a su- 
pervisor who will direct the work. 
Mayor Koenig has volunteered to 
furnish a playground. 

COFFEYVILLE, KAN. This city 
has a playground supervised by Miss 
Louise L. Kurtz of the University of 
Missouri. 

FORT PLAIN, N. Y. The play- 
ground work is under the direction 
of the Mothers’ Club. One play- 
ground is for children under twelve 
years of age. The other, a larger 
one, having an eighth-mile track, 
baseball diamond, etc., is for children 
up to fifteen years. The funds for 
the work were secured by solicita- 
tion, the Mothers’ Club doing the so- 
liciting. A playground club button 
is given to boys and girls who sign 
their names to the following: (1) We 
agree to play fair. (2) We will be- 
have like young ladies or young gen- 
tlemen in our games. (3) There shall 
be no smoking or swearing on the 
playground. 





ATLANTA, GA. This is a wide- 
awake playground city. 

LEXINGTON, KY. The school 
board has equipped three play- 
grounds. 

CROSSWICKS, N. J. The school 
board supports a public playground. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN. Mayor 
Landers is having a playground fitted 
up at his own expense for use by the 
city. Baseball diamonds and appa- 
ratus suitable for outdoor work will 
be installed. A supervisor will also 
be employed by the mayor. 

LOWELL, MASS. The city has 
twenty-five playgrounds under con- 
trol of the school authorities. This 
probably places Lowell at the front 
considering the population. 


WALTHAM, MASS. This city 
has had public playgrounds in full 
operation for several years. 

UTICA, N. Y. This is a play- 
ground city. 

LYONS, N. Y. The Civic Club has 
leased five acres of land for use as a 
children’s playground. The funds 
for rent and equipment were raised 
by John McGonigal. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. When the 
playgrounds at Navarro school were 
dedicated there were delegates from 
every philanthropic organization of 
the city, and all took part in the ex- 
ercises. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. The city 
had thirty playgrounds in operation 
last summer. 


MOLINE, ILL. The Woman’s 
Club raised $135 for a playground by 
one eutertainment. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. The 
Hempstead family has presented the 
city with a well-equipped playground 
as a family memorial. 

HELENA, MONT. Citizens have 
raised $12,000 for playgrounds. 


DENVER, COLO. Mayor Speer 
has issued orders for grading and 
filling the old dumping grounds along 
Cherry creek. This is to be devel- 
oped into a public playground and 
park. Provision will be made for 
baseball, football, and tennis, as well 
as a wading pool and playground for 
the small children. 

DALLAS, TEX. The public is 
not ready to establish playgrounds, 
but the women’s clubs have contrib- 
uted $200 for this season. Not much, 
but better than nothing. The pub- 
lic will wake up by and by. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. The proposition 
to purchase and equip as a public 
playground the old fair grounds was 
lost by a narrow margin at the re- 
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cent city election. The two-thirds 
vote that was required was lost by 
only about four hundred votes. The 
project is to be put through by the 
Public Recreation Commission. 

TRENTON, N. J. Although the 
Playground Commission, appointed 
last year, failed to get an appropria- 
tion from the city, the work was car- 
ried on with great success by funds 
secured through contributions, en- 
tertainments, etc. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. A real es- 
tate firm has applied to the Play- 
ground Association for the most ap- 
proved plans for playground con- 
struction and equipment. The pur- 
pose is to install public playgrounds 
in a new residence section. 

RICHMOND, VA. The city is to 
have seven playgrounds this year. 

WHEELING, W. VA., has organ- 
ized a playground association, unit- 
ing all departments of the city ad- 
ministration and the various civic 
and social organizations of the city in 
the development of a system of pub- 
lic playgrounds. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. The city 
owns two playgrounds and has appro- 


priated $20,000 for their equipment 


and expert supervision. 

AVONDALE, OHIO. Fifteen 
acres have been given by a wealthy 
citizen as a playground. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. The East Side 
Business Men’s and Taxpayers’ As- 
sociation is using its influence to se- 
cure the establishment of public 
playgrounds in their section of the 
city. The people of the various 
wards are demanding that their sec- 
tions of the city be provided for in 
this respect. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. Public-spir- 
ited citizens established playgrounds 
in 1890, but not until 1906 did the 
city assume their management. 
That year the city appropriated $50,- 
000 for the purchase of land for 
playgrounds. 
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American Institute of Instruction. 


The seventy-ninth annual conven- 
tion of the American Institute of In- 
struction will be held in Castine, Me., 
July 6, 7, and 8. 


the “Committee on the Affiliation of 
the New England Educational Asso- 
ciations” was adopted, and the execu- 
tive officers were instructed to carry 
out its recommendations as far as 
they should find them possible and 
advisable. 

Castine itself is an ideal place for 
a summer convention. It is situated 
on the eastern shore of Penobscot 
bay, “well up towards the locality 
where the Penobscot river mingles 
its waters with those of the ocean. 
The Penobscot bay is a magnificent 
water, and its shores present more 
points naturally favored and attrac- 
tive to humanity, with these features 
enhanced by historic associations, 
than can be found after a long search 
in many other quarters of the world. 

“From the parapet of Fort George, 
which crowns the hill above the town, 
enchanting views are afforded. In 
the far southwest, marking the en- 
trance of the bay, the Camden range 
is within view, while the craggy 
heights of Mount Desert Island are 
equally visible in the far east. On 
every side, near and remote, notable 
landscapes and water views, localitfes 
and individual features are ‘pre- 
sented.” Fe a 

The railroads, comprising the New 
England Passenger Association, the 
Boston & Albany, the Boston & 
Maine, the Canadian Pacific, the Cen- 
tral Vermont, the Grand Trunk, the 
Maine Central, the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, the Quebec Cen- 
tral, and the Rutland railroads, will 
sell round-trip tickets at the rate of a 
fare and a half. : ? 

The steamship companies will sell 
round-trip tickets. 

All tickets will be good for return 
until July 31. 

Full information regarding the time 
schedule of steamers and trains will 
be given in the program bulletin. 

Castine may be reached by rail to 
Boston, thence steamer (Eastern 
Steamship Company) to Belfast, 
thence steamer to Castine. Fare 
from Boston, $3.50. Round trip, 
$6.50. (The Eastern Steamship Com- 
pany makes direct connections in Bel- 
fast with steamer for Castine.) 

Rail to Boston, thence steamer to 
Rockland, thence steamer to Castine. 
Fare, Boston to Rockland, $2.75; 
Rockland to Castine, $1; round trip, 


At the seventy-eighth annual con- $1.50 


vention at Burlington, the report of 


Rail to Portland, thence rail or 
steamer to Rockland, thence steamer 
to Castine. Fare, Portland to Cas- 
tine,—rail to Rockland, and steamer 
to Castine,—$3; steamer to Rockland, 
thence steamer to Castine, $2.25; 
steamer to Rockland, thence steamer 
to Belfast, thence steamer to Castine, 
$2.50; round trip, $4.25. 

Rail to Rockland, thence steamer 
to Castine. Fare, Boston to Castine, 
$4.50. (The Maine Central trains run 
directly to the wharf in Rockland, 
and connect with steamer for Cas- 
tine.) 

Rail to Belfast, thence steamer to 
Castine. Fare, Boston to Belfast, $5; 
Belfast to Castine, $50; round 
trip, $.75. 

Rail to Bangor, thence steamer to 
Castine. Fare, Boston to Bangor, 
$5.70; Bangor to Castine, $.50; round 
trip, $.75. 

Rail to Bucksport, thence stage or 
steamer to Castine. Fare, Boston to 
Bucksport, $6.20; Bucksport to Cas- 
tine,—stage, $1; steamer, $.50; round 
trip, $.75. 

Steamer New York to Portland 
(Maine Steamship Company), thence 
train or steamer to Rockland, thence 
steamer to Castine. Fare, New York 
to Portland, $6; round trip, $10. 

Among the pleasant features of the 
Burlington meeting were the after- 








UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
SUMMER TERM 
Six weeks beginning June 28, 1909 

Total expense, including board and tuition, 
$36 to $50. 

Credit toward a degree given for all work of 
college grade. Special courses for Superin- 
tendents. : 

Delightful summer climate. 

For circulars, address 

JAMES 8S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


DR. MINIFIE’S SELECT TOURS 


to Europe. $165 and up. June- 
July Sailings nearly full. Book 
at once. 

527 Beacon Bidg., 


MENEELY& CO. yey ily. 
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noon excursions on Lake Champlain, 
under the auspices of the American 
Institute. Similar excursions will be 
conducted this year. 

A sail through the Penobscot bay 
and up the Penobscot river, said to 
be one of the most beautiful river 
sails in the country; a drive to places 
of historic and scenic interest in and 
about Castine; and an all-day sail to 
Bar Harbor on the day after the close 
of the convention are among the pos- 
sibilities. 

Full information will be given in 
the program bulletin. 

The department of public schools of 
the state of Maine will conduct a 
summer school for two weeks, begin- 
ning July 12. For information, ad- 
dress Hon. Payson Smith, state 
superintendent of public schools, 
Augusta, Me. 

The Acadian (headquarters for con- 
vention), $2 per day and upward. 
(Rooms can be had with or without 
bath.) 

The Castine house, $2 per day. 

Dome of the Rock, $2 per day. 

Pentagoet house, $3.50 to $7 per 
week. 

There are also a large number of 
first-class summer boarding houses at 
which board and rooms can be se- 
cured at rates slightly lower than at 
the hotels. 

Rooms and board can be secured 
in private houses at not more than $1 
per day by applying to Principal A. 
F. Richardson, chairman of the com- 
mittee on hospitality, Castine, Me. 


OFFICERS, 1908-1909. 


President, Henry C. Morrison, 
Concord, N. H.; secretary, Edwin C. 
Andrews, Shelton, Conn.; treasurer, 
Allison E. Tuttle, Bellows Falls, Vt.; 
assistant secretary, Wendell A. 
Mowry, Central Falls, R. I.; assist- 
ant treasurer, Carlos B. Ellis, Spring- 
field, Mass.; first -vice-president, 
Charles T. C. Whitcomb, Brockton, 
Mass. 

State vice-presidents — Maine, 
George C. Purington, Farmington; 
W. E. Russell, Gorham; Payson 
Smith, Augusta. New Hampshire, F. 
C. Johnson, Hillsboro; Willis O. 
Smith, Lancaster; H. P. Swett, 
Franklin. Vermont, O. D. Mathew- 
son, Barre; H. J. Stannard, Barton 
Landing; Isaac Thomas, Rutland. 
Massachusetts, Arthur C. Boyden, 
Bridgewater; Homer PP. Lewis, 
Worcester; W. D. Parkinson, 
Waltham. Rhode Island, William H. 
Holmes, Jr., Westerly; Herbert W. 
Lull, Newport: Lewis H. Meader, 
Providence. Connecticut, Nathan L. 
Bishop, Norwich; Stanley H. 
Holmes, New Britain; Frederick A. 
Verplanck, South Manchester. New 
York, Thomas W. Balliet, New York 
city; Andrew W. Edson, New York 
city; Mary S. Snow, Brooklyn. 


a 
> 


NOT VERY USEFUL. 


A man who stuttered badly went 
to a specialist and after ten difficult 
lessons learned to say quite dis- 
tinctly, “Peter Piper picked a peek of 
pickled peppers.” His friends con- 
gratulated him upon this splendid 
achievement. 

“Yes,” said the man doubtfully, 
“but it’s s-s-such a d-d-deucedly d-d- 
d-dificult rem-mark to w-w-work 
into an ordin-n-nary c-c-convers-s-8a- 
tion, y’ know.”—Everybody’s Maga- 
zine. 





COLLEGE NOTES. 


Two years’ work in the-college of 
arts and science of the University of 
Missouri, or its equivalent, will be 
required for admission to the depart- 
ment of journalism, beginning with 
the session of 1911-12. The name of 
the department will be changed to the 
school of journalism if the board of 
curators of the university approves 
the recommendation of the journal- 
ism faculty. This action was taken at 
a meeting of the faculty of the de- 
partment of journalism recently. It 
places this new department of the 
university abreast of education and 
engineering, the other professional 
departments requiring two years of 
college work for entrance. Medicine 
was the first professional department 
to require more than a four-years’ 
high school course for entrance. 
Two years ago medicine added to its 
entrance requirements a year of col- 
lege work by a combined course in 
the college of arts and science and 
the department of medicine. The de- 
partment of journalism is publishing 
a creditable daily called the Univer- 
sity Missourian. , 


Dr. Charles A. Richmond of AT- 
bany informally assumed his new 
duties as president of Union College 
March 30, conducting the chapel ex- 
ercises at noon and giving a short 
address, in which he expressed grati- 
fication at being called to the execu- 
tive chair of such a well-known and 
long-established institution. His 
policy will be one of co-operation 
with the students, and any phase of 
college life which will tend to their 
benefit will receive. his hearty sup- 
port. President-elect Richmond was 
tendered a reception by the student 
body in Silliman hall April 7. 

The foundations for the new $)00,- 
000 engineering building at Union 
College have been started. The 
work will be rushed with all possible 
speed, as the contract calls for the 
 epmeageme of the building by early 
fall. 


The faculty of Harvard College re- 
cently passed a vote which is consid- 
ered a stepsin the direction of empha- 
sizing the study of modern languages, 
as compared with Greek and Latin. 
The faculty placed itself on record as 
favoring admission “examinations in 
German and French, the purpose ot 
which shall be to test ability to read 
and write these languages, and to 
understand them when read or 
spoken aloud, and that for a suitable 
preparation in each of these lan- 
guages there shall be allowed a maxi- 
mum credit of six points.” Signifi- 
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cant points are the phrase “and to 


und d them when read or spoken 


six points instead of four, as is now 
the’ tule. , +1 

Constantia Maxwell, who has beeh 
appointed assistant professor ‘of 
modern history at Trinity Co 
Dublin, is the first woman member .o 
the teaching staff of that college since 
its foundation. 

_ Notable appointments and changes 
in policies were made at a meeting of 
the Cornell University trustees, 
among-the most important of which. 
is the appointment of William W. 
Comfort of Haverford College to the 
professorship in the departs of 

languages, vacated by Dean 
T. F. Crane last winter. Martin W. 
Sampson was made professor in arts 
and science, in place of James Mor- 
gan Hart, resigned, and Professor H. 
H. Harris was placed at the head of 
Sibley college of mechanical engi- 
neering. Those raised to professor- 
ships were: Professor William 
Shunk, in languages; Professor H. A. 
Hill, in ancient history; and J. G. 
Adams as professor of literature. 
Hereafter entrance to the college of 
law will require two years of college 
work, beginning with one year in 
1911, This change will require one 
more year than is now required in 
college course. For the first time 
college graduation is required for 
admission to the Cornell Medical 
College. 

President Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard University and Mrs. Eliot re- 
turned to Cambridge this week from 
their extended tour. Since leaving 
Cambridge on February 6, the presi- 
dent has traveled somewhat more 
than 4,500 miles, and during this time 
has visited many of the cities of the 
Middle West, many of the larger 
cities in Texas, Louisiana, and the 
states in the cotton belt, and practi- 
cally all of the leading universities 
and institutions of learning within 
this area. Many honorary degrees 
were conferred upon President Eliot 
while visiting these institutions, in- 
cluding an LL.D. from Tulane Uni- 
versity, in Louisiana. Perhaps the 
distinction to be most prized which 
the educator received while on his 
trip was that from the emperor of 
Japan, the decoration of the Order 
of the Rising Sun, first class. The 
announcement was made while the 
president was in Washington by 
Japanese Ambassador Takahira, and 
the decoration will be conferred with 
appropriate ceremonies when it ar- 
rives in this country. To top his suc- 
cesses on the trip, Dr. Eliot was 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
BOSTON 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies © aa 
Seabee ie ee ities Wu Greta, taste Rag te 
FISHER™“AGENCY 
Exelient facilities for placing teachers in every Part {2() Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


of the U. 8. 
” Co- N. -B. 
The Teachers Co-Operative, Association of N. E 


ARD W. FICK 
ntindidben pebg Tel. Hay. 975-4. 











James F. McCullough Teachers’Agency Raliway. 
BS amy “oe con or Ee TED chesinties. BUILDING 
Eran tee 44 pap enti position is secured. Write us. CHICAGO 





COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


want com achers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 

west. We ait Cosifions in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, 

Coll res and Universities. FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, ae 236-237 Empire 

Bu , Denver, Colo. Eastern office: 101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. Southera office: 
12-16 ity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

Educational Bureau for School Commit- 

METCALF & G tees, Superintendents, and Teachers. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF ce ag + tal sf ag VEACHERS | 
’ on, Mass. . Oxio 
moons Sa Ese Waar, Saunt 180 Bovisten Street, Mowe as EOC 











Some New Books. 





Author. Publisher. 





Title. Price. 
se acecccccsnsevesess Dick inson [Ed.] Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston .40 
ahakes page Sion Lent eoevess «oe Neilson & Thornaike (ka) “ “ “ os "o5 
The Poetical Works of John GON .. 2-22 eeeee Ropes [Ed.] bs he “ “ 3.00 
English and Scottish Popular lads.......... Witham [Ed.] “o 
Spanish Anecdotes; arranged for translation s 
and conversation by .....-++--+-+++++++++- Some a. Cool D. C. Heath & Co., ’ 60 
petty Mastel ssrccccccccccsclsss lela Dodd, Mead & Co, 70 
End eet eeeseeersttereesreeeee Har Dn “ i i 
iesontene Cather ed censbbathapesesqseronsace a Deubleday, Page & Co., 7 
Fae ot ot pviendwtip, aman and Diviné.: King” The Macmillan Co. \..Y. 125 
hitecture ............ees+ ereseeesenees arquan ‘ ‘ “ “ a ‘ 
ae the Great Lakes.....-+.-- Channing & Lansing ‘ “ 150 
The Federal Civil Service as a Career....-.---. Faltz G. P. Putnam 8 Sons, ° 1.50 
A Manual of American Literature........-----+ Stanton (Ed.} a — 
School Days.....-----++--ceenereeeereeree Sangster orbes & Co., Cc cago 1.25 
Modern Accounting ........-.+++-sereeseceets .«- Hatfield D. Appleton & Co. N. Y. 115 
The ‘age of the Enlightened Despot. 1660—1789 Johnson Methuen & Co., London —— 
The House Between the Trees......-.-+-++++++-- Lane C. M. Clark, Boston —— 
Whips of Ti e Kenealy Little, Brown & Co., 1.50 
tg Bake ccagacivosye Elson 2 Pee gO N.Y. = 
ud shah «0665  —— rental cee 
Lent Gasteomalty «>. Le ecccedeecccese seecee Slack Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago—— 








the northern side 607 graduates and 
229 non-graduates, or a total of 836, 
of whom the academic department 
alone sent 687. Of the 836 the re- 
turns indicate that 106, or nearly 
thirteen per cent., died in active ser- 
vice or from its effects. Of the Con- 
eo federate graduates no statistics have 
at- s 
| RF ed to the new course Pe House- | been compiled. 


hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY ‘ 
WHitTEmoreE, Principa 


TATE NORWAL SCHOOL, Salom, Massachusetts THE MAGAZINES. 
Kogical and technical training of teachers of —“Imagination in Business,” by 
e 


commercial branches. For catalogue | yorin F. Deland, which leads the 
address J) AsBuwy Prruax, Principal. table of contents of the April At- 


lantic, is a brilliant discussion of the 
possibilities of trade through the ex- 


CHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
TATE Ogee hott peo tt For catalogue 
address the Principal, A. C. BOYDEN, A. M. 





or both sexes. For catalogues address 


STye NORMAL SCHOOL, FrronpuRG, Mass. 
" Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal 





TATE HORM AL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM 














offered the position of American am- 


bassador to the court of St. James by 
President Taft. 

The movement for a memorial on 
the campus of graduates of Yale 
who served in the Civil war will 
probably be definitely announced ere 
long. The memorial will represent 
poth the Union and Confederate 
sides. Yale sent to the Civil waron 





ercise of that single quality which 
makes a man capable of succeeding 
in any business. The April install- 
ment of Gideon Welles’s Diary gives 
novel and intimate details concerning 
the Emancipation Proclamation and 
the cabal against Seward, which al- 
most disrupted Lincoln’s cabinet. In 
J. O. Fagan’s railroad series the 





switchman-author takes up the fun- 
damental problem of Unionism and 
efficiency. John Burroughs contrib- 
utes an imaginative paper on what 
he calls “The Long Road” of evolu- 
tion, and Charles M. Harvey a pic- 
turesque account of “Fur Traders 
as Empire-Builders.” In this num- 
ber appears the last of R. L. Hartt’s 
witty descriptions of various phases 
of social life in the back street, and 
an entertaining paper on “The Forty 
Immortals” of the French Academy, 
which comes from Mrs. Mary Bigot. 
Education is admirably represented 
by Professor Reinsch’s ‘‘The New 
Education in China,” while Kelly 
Miller contributes a thoughtful paper 
on the negro problem, which is par- 
ticularly interesting in the light of 
President Taft’s policy as announced 
in his inaugural. 


—In Putnam’s Magazine for April 
is presented the complete text of the 
striking paper on “Lawlessness,” re- 
cently read in New York city by 
President Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard University. Even the frag- 
mentary reports which appeared in 
the daily newspapers attracted gen- 
eral attention; and when the speech 
in its entirety becomes accessible to 
the public its statements and sugges- 
tions will doubtless be widely dis- 
cussed. 


—Thomas W. Lawson writes, in 
the April Everybody’s, a characteris- 
tically stirring appreciation of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, under the title “The 
Passing of the Man”; and the editors 
add to this a brief review of the ex- 
President’s career as public servant 
and citizen, and a Godspeed to the 
new chief executive. The third shot 
in the campaign against margin 
gambling is fired in ‘““‘The Game Gets 
You,” by John Parr; and added to it 
is the confession of a branch man- 
ager of one of New York’s big stock 
exchange houses. It is called “A 
Hireling of Wall Street.” John L. 
Mathews’ article, “Making Rivers 
Work,” shows what Europe has 
done, and shows how much better 
America could do it. No less timely 
is “Alcoholism: Its Causation and Its 
Arrest,” by Rev. Samuel McComb— 


50| an outline of the methods used by the 


Emmanuel church in combating this 
widespread evil. The fiction of the 
number is good. Poetry there is, by 


James FE. Richardson and HEéith 
Wyatt. And the departments de- 
voted to book reviews, anecdotes, 


and publishers’ editorials are 
tinued as usual. 


con- 


—By a coincidence which is inter- 
esting, if not significant, the most fa- 
mous American of the nineteenth 
century, Abraham Lincoln, and 
Charles Darwin, the most famous 
Englishman of science of the same 
century, were born on the same day— 
February 12, 1809. The Darwin cen- 
tenary—one of the most interesting 
of the many to be celebrated this year 
—is observed in Putnam’s by the pub- 
lication of an article by Leonard 
Huxley, son and biographer of Dar- 
win’s distinguished friend. Chopin 
and Mendelssohn, the famous musi- 
cians, were born just 100 years ago, 
and their position in the art world of 
to-day is the subject of a study in the 
same magazine from the pen of 
Daniel Gregory Mason, the well- 
known musical critic of New York. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 


William H. Thompson comes to 
Keith’s next week with a sketch writ- 
ten for him by Sir Conan Doyle, the 
author of “Sherlock Holmes.” This 
sketch is called “Waterloo,” and in it 
Mr. Thompson has made one of the 
greatest successes of his long: career. 
It will be seen in Boston for the first 
time. There will also be another 
newcomer in Marie Dainton, the 
little English woman, who since her 
arrival here has been one of the big- 
gest New York successes. She does 
an act that is original, and she has a 
winning personality that goes a long 
way toward making it the great suc- 
cess that it is. Still another feature 
is Wilfred Clark and company 


in a_ sketch. Mr. Clark is one 
of the very best comedians that 
vaudeville has ever had. Ben 


Welch, the Hebrew impersonator, 


also gives Italian impersonations, | ad 


which have won him a_ high 
place in the profession. Others are 
the Four Harveys; World and 
Kingston and Alcide Capitaine; 
Binns, Binns, and Binns; Ila Gran- 
nan: and a number yet to be an- 
nounced. For the first time since 
Keith’s theatre was opened, “continu- 
ous” performance will be done away 
with, and instead two shows will be 
given each day, the intention being 
to carry out this policy during the 
spring and summer Keith’s has 
been the home of “continuous” per- 
formance. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 385.) 





TROUBLE AHEAD FOR VENE- 
ZUELA. | 

It is pretty certain that there will 
be something doing in Venezuela be- 
fore long. Ex-President Castro has 
sailed from France with blood in his 
eye and threats on his tongue. The 
steamship company prudently refused 
to sell him a ticket to Venezuela, and 
the most that he could procure was 
transportation to Trinidad. That 
England will allow any of her colo 
nies to be used by him as a point of 
departure for Venezuela with revo- 
lutionary intentions is, however 
more than doubtful. The Venezuelan 
government certainly will not allow 
him to set his foot on Venezulean 
soil, if it can prevent it; and the fiery 
and unscrupulous dictator may find 
the path of a “man of destiny,” as he 
calls himself, not altogether an easy 


one. 


TIMES HAD CHANGED. 


Jamie was begging his father fora 
second helping of preserves. ‘When 
I was a boy.” said his papa, “my 
father only allowed me to have one 
helping.” 

Jamie was silent for a minute, and 
then asked: “Aren’t you glad you 
live with us now, daddy?’—Delin- 
eator. 





A NATURAL BUZZER. 


Laura was playing on the porch 
with her dolls, but was greatly dis- 
tressed by the song of a locust in a 
tree nearby. Running to the tree 
she called, impatiently: “Ring off, 
bird!”—Delineator. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


first man who registered in the Schoo] Bulletin Teachers’ Agency, lo there twenty- 

six years ago, was W.R. Willcox, chairman of the Public Service Commission of 
state of New York, and next to the Governor the most influential « flice-hoidcr in the etate. 
He did not get that place through us, but the fact that he registered with us early 
in his career shows the good judgment that has brought him to his present 
influential position. It is one of the FIRS man seizes the opportunities which lead to 
indications of a promising career thata advancement ana chooses the right ones. 
If you should take up a list of the leaders of the National Education Association in which the 
names of those who have been registered in this agency were checked, you 
would be astonished to find how many have thought it worth while to be 
enrolled here. Some teachers still boast that they have never joined an 
agency, but to be one of the company that has joined this honors any MA 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N, Y. 
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MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY mioazees te oe 
. Fam 
sens, for overy dsparisient of instruction: recominenda good schocls te’ parcoss. ail sat 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New Yora. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 3°8 Wabash Avenue, 


c. J. ALBERT, MANAGER. CHICAGO, ILL. 


In correspondence with 8,000Schools and Colleges. Over 7,000 teachers located. ‘ 
schools are our clients. Service prompt, effective and helpful. Address the Chicago samemeel 








T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fift Avenue 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schols. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT Mer. 
’ > 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for de werk 
High, Preparatory and Norma! School E moto tg 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to ‘coneh names ap bed 
tem of music and drawing secure itions re $60 to $70 per month or farthe ; 
information,address THE TEACHERS GENCY, R. L. MYERS &co — 
101 Market St., + 218 Trinkty ak 1643 Glenarm St., wer, Cole 2 


12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools‘of all Grades with Com 
Positions’ Send for cireulars. Potent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtainis g 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany 





N.Y. 





SABINS’ EDUCATION 
Heary Sabin 1908, 15th aon — H. Sabian 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa. and in Mi 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah Idahe 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase i ; 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. BEd 
Address HENRY SAB 
Manhattan Building. cee" Mons, Iowa. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY °% 4. 29027,% 00, Proprietors 


2-A Beacon 8t 
Send fer Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. — 


“TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 8% 29870" 


20 Beyist 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Cueveiiiaiies nts 8 pa 


EDUCATORS 29% EXCHANGE 


29% of our positions filled are high school places, 26% 
, glammar, 
Send for our large new manual. 101 J TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


; Winship lauecae 


We have unequaled facilities for Piacing teachers i 
9 
Teachers 
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WINSHIP TEAGHERS’ AGENCY 


A few unsolicited testimonia)s frcm rece nt patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

‘© The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I pm with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


“*| thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me th houtall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

“*] want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
for me. I certainly feel that | am very fortunate. E.very- 
thing is very satisfactory, and | am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 


school: 


“Enclosed please tind my check. 
‘With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, [| am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss -——, 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 
“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 








Agency in keeping me wel] posted in regard to vacancies in 
this =: of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
mucb indeed. 


“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, Iam 
‘* Very truly yours.”’ 
Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year, Send forregistration blank and circular. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 


attention. 
WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 





The European 


Summer School 
AN IDEAL VACATION 


combining the pleasure of a summer out of 
doors, among new scenes, with congenial 
companions and the value of personal contact 
with scholars in their special fields of study 
and research. 


EUROPE 


from Liverpool to Naples, sailing in June, 
returning in September, all at the cost of a 
summer’s vacation in America, and with 
returns in real information and inspiration 
equal to a year in college. 


DR. WINSHIP WILL BE WITH US 


Let us write you fully of our plans. 


a aay 


Bureau of University Travel 
24 TRINITY PLACE, BOSTON 




















A Course of Study 


FOR 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Written by 
HENRY G. WILLIAMS, A. M., 


Dean State Normal College, 
ATHENS, OHIO, 


HIS BOOK covers in a thoroughly dagogical way 
the entire course of study from the First Grade to the 
Eighth, nclusive,and maps out in detail each subject 

in the course of study, with logical and psychological ar- 
— of material and topics for each grade in each 
study. For example, the Course in Language and Grammar 
includes in detail the entire ground to be covered, the topics 
to be taught, and the methods of teaching them, first for the 
First Grade, then the Second Grade, and soon through the 
Eighth Grade. Kach subject in the course is treated in the 
same way—Arithmetic, Geography, Nature Study, History 
and Civics, Physiology, Reading, Spelling, Language and 
Grammar. 

There are chapters on How to Use a Course of Study, 
How to Grade Country Schools, The Daily Program, How 
to Classify Pupils, ete. The discu-sion of the Psychology 
of Teaching Reading is,alone, worth the price of the book. 

The book also contains the School Laws on courses of 
study anda full discussion of the requirements for First 
Grade, Second Grade, and Third Grade High Schools, with 
courses of Study for each grade. These features have been 
added to this latest edition. The Present edition is the 
Twelfth Thousand. 

No text books are named, so the course can be used in 
any school, regardiess of the text books used. It is in i « 
self a complete manual for all grades of teachers 
whether in city or country. 

Durably bound in heavy paper covers, contains 
128 pages; price, prepaid, oaly 35 cents; 83.00 a 
dozen. Every saperintendent should place a copy in the 
hands of each of his teachers. 3 

Send all orders to 


THE OHIO TEACHER, 


Athens, Ohio. 








Catch Questions 


IN 


ARITHMETIC 


AND 


How to Solve Them 
By REV. A. D. CAPEL, M. A. 


A compilation of 620 questions in arith- 
metic arranged in fifty-six series. The 
object of this manual is to give the teacher 
a supply of questions for drill work. 
Answers to all questions are given at the 


bottom of each page. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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